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THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW. 


Vor: V, NO: 5. 


FEBRUARY, 1903. 
KINDERGARTENS FOR THE DEAF. 
ELLEN E. TAYLOR, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
ARE THEY NEEDED ? 

Unlike the full-panoplied Minerva, a new idea spring's into 
the arena of thought asking the world to heed its message while 
it is still encumbered by ignorance of a way to fulfill its mission. 
The truth is there, but can only manifest itself as its all-compell- 
ing power overcomes obstacles of circumstance and opposition. 

The value—pro and con—of kindergartens for hearing chil- 
dren is still such an unsettled question even among educators 
that numerous authorities may be quoted in favor of either side, 
their testimony ranging all the way from an earnest and enthusi- 
astic report of their wholesome influence in some parts of the 
country where they have had free course, to the views of others 
who look upon them as having an over-stimulating and dele- 
terious effect upon the children entrusted to them. The mul- 
titude occupy the position of vast indifference and inertia, having 
no positive opinions either for or against, simply from lack of 
thought on the subject. 

If the crop is still unthreshed and the grain of truth unsepa- 
rated from the chaff of ignorance when hearing children are to 
be considered, how much more of a task lies before those who are 


weighing theories and experiences to find the best for the deaf 
child. 


If, as we are taught bv both training schoo! and mature life, 
s é > 


the normal child or man is the basis upon which all programs— 
either for school, or action after school,—are formulated, all 
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experience having proved that if the average child or man be 
given the proper conditions for growth or action, both physical 
and mental, those above the average will find no difficulty in 
attaining for themselves freedom and opportunities equal to their 
abilities, while to those who are trying to help the child or man 
who is handicapped in some way, a consistent ideal is supplied. 

Thus if our educators could agree that two vears of kinder- 
garten life should be granted to each hearing child, in order 
to give it the start it needs, we who think of the deaf would find 
our question of the advisability of kindergartens for the deaf 
settled in the affirmative, and could then go with a free mind to 
plan our work. 

It may be well to think over the needs of the children and 
the aims of the kindergarten that we mav see if the latter will 
be likely to supply the former. The deaf child has the same 
needs as the hearing child and in addition those arising from his 
lack of “correspondence with his environment,” which stands 
as a wall between him and his goal. 

Many well meaning and wise people insist that the child 
between four and six vears of age is better off at home—free to 
spend his time out-of-doors and at his own pleasure rather than 
in school, even though a kindergarten seems mostly play. 

For the child whose mother is neither compelled by poverty 
nor induced by wealth to leave her little ones to the care and 
society of paid caretakers, but is at leisure to be a companion to 
her children, these vears snent with the mother in the joyous 
industry of investigation of all the phenomena of life are precious 
beyond all computing. Even then it is possible that some good 
is missed unless the family be a large one. The one child of any 
family suffers more from his isolation than most people suspect. 
In the larger opportunities of the kindergarten we find the child 
beginning to realize that others have rights as well as himself, 
that he has a part to do which adds to the happiness of his fel- 
lows. This is an almost impossible lesson for him to learn when 
surrounded by grown people only, for a child’s intuition is quite 
correct that older people are created to look after him, though 
his application of that truth is apt to be rather to his disadvan- 
tage. If hearing children are the better for the society of their 
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peers, how much more does a deaf child need that inspiring and 
controlling influence! 

As soon as deafness is discovered in a child he not only be- 
comes an object of solicitude to his family, but also to everyone 
who sees him. The knowledge of his condition is often such a 
shock to the mother and such a growing grief as to almost unfit 
her for her duties. Long before he can venture outside his door- 
yard his quick mind has discovered that the grown-ups are cer- 
tain to respect his whims, and that as a whole the children of his 
acquaintance are trained to yield his desires a ready deference. 

The result, in two or three years, would be amusing if it 
were not pitiful. What teacher has not seen father, mother, 
grandparents, stand about in helpless bewilderment while some 
midget expressed his or her aversion to something in a way that 
would hardly be tolerated in a hearing child. The description 
by Ruth McEnery Stuart of “Sonny’s” exploits when trying to 
secure the family clock for a plaything, must remind many a 
one of similar scenes with children. As soon as a trip to the 
nearest grocery can be accomplished, another element— 
prompted by the kindest motives—begins to work mischief. 
Gifts of fruit, candy, or anything, slip into the little hand. By 
and by it does not seem necessary to the child to wait until the 
desired thing is offered. Being unrebuked, it soon becomes a 
habit with him and the distinction between “mine and thine” has 
no meaning to the child. After a few years of this sort of pro- 
cedure both the parents and the child feel that something is not 
quite as it should be. Unbridled will has never yet brought 
happiness because, forsooth, so many things are just as 
unobtainable as the moon. Fortunately these extreme cases 
are not the invariable rule, though it is seldom that a deaf child 
is taught the same degree of self-control that his hearing brother 
and sister have acquired. 

THe AIMS OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 

Now, what are the needs of these children at the age of four 
years? 

I. Happy occupation for a portion of each day. 

II. The society of other children while placed upon the 
same basis of responsibility as they. 
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III. To have an explanation of the panorama of life, an 
answering of the endless questions which must be in the little 


brain. 

IV. To gain an appreciation of the joy of working with 
others toward some end that will bring pleasure to all. 

V. To gain the powers of expression and comprehension 


that will put him in communion with all about him. 

If these needs are to be met, the Kindergarten must supply 
an atmosphere where all kindly deeds and eager thoughts may 
freely find opportunity for development. We must not measure 
results by hand work accomplished but watch for the unfolding 
of mind and character, trying to make sure that every condition 
surrounding them is as nearly right as possible. 

All kinds of hand work bring increased growth to the brain, 
and every time a flower is painted a keener and more accurate 
observation is fostered. In the games they gain a sympathetic 
interest in the life that surrounds them. To put one’s self in the 
place of someone or something else in imagination is always a 
broadening of our mental horizon, and the child who plays he 


sf com- 


is a bird and has a nest in the bushes will feel a sense « 
panionship with his “little brothers of the air.” and cruelty will 
be less likely to harbor in his thoughts. 

His tasks are suited to his capacity. Thus not being dis- 
couraged by the magnitude of the proposed bit of work, he not 
only does it with cheerfulness, but it leaves him with an agree- 
able sense of power, which causes something more difficult to 
look alluring. After a time the parents begin to speak of the 
increased happiness and resources of the child at home who, 
finding a satisfying outlet for his energies, loses his extreme 
capriciousness. We see the faces which at first were so unre- 
sponsive shine with awakened thought, and those who seemed 
entirely self-centered, begin to show regard for others. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AS AN ASSIMILATOR. 

The ‘kindergarten performs an important function as an 
assimilator. Even though the child is beyond six years of age 
when he enters a school, the first few days are pretty sure to be 
trying ones. Gradually interest in the play and work about him 
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restores his composure, and the teacher may more correctly 
decide which group he should join or whether his abilities are 
such that with some special instruction he would be able to keep 
his place in one of the grades. 

Everyone who has taken the new ones as they come in and 
prepared them for entrance to their proper niche in the common- 
wealth of school, will realize what that work means. Tor 
instance, one boy delights in overturning his neighbor’s posses- 
sions; another finds his chief joy in making faces; another is 
so shy as to suffer intensely; while another resembles nothing 
so much as a windmill continually in motion. To get these 
all ready for the quiet concentrated attention necessary to 
secure any results in speech reading and speech, requires more 
time and effort than most people who have not done it could 
imagine. 

very year some applicants for admission to the school are 
found ineligible because of mental inability. Some of these cases 
manifest their true condition at once to an experienced eye. A 
right estimate of others can only be reached after days or perhaps 
weeks of careful testing. If all the newcomers arrived at the 
beginning of the year it would simplify matters, but each term 
brings its quota of new material to be adjusted and organized. 
and just as peace has settled upon us and the prospect of making 
more rapid progress looks bright, a new child is ushered in and 
straight paths” begins again. An 


the process of making “ 
important element assisting in getting the new ones started is 


the public sentiment which grows rapidly in the little community. 


SPEECH IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 
But you say what about speech in the kindergarten ? 
My order of events now is Development first, last, and all 
the time, speech reading next, then speech. Like all beginners 


I confidently expected to get everything at once, little realizing 
how difficult it was for the child to learn a word on the lips, to 
speak it, and to write, nearly at the same time. Some words are 
comparatively easy even for the babies, but our line of thought 
was sadly restricted if we had to wait until the word could be 
pronounced. If accepted when incorrectly spoken, a word 
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became a stumbling block for the future, forming a bad habit 
of speech. From these dilemmas speech reading has proven 
my best refuge. 

We have a good time every day at our breathing and tongue 
exercises, and when a word can be spoken, it is proudly put 
upon the wall slate. It is the natural way at least, for how many 
thousand times does a child hear a word before he tries to re- 
produce it! | found this last year a gratifying tendency among 
the children to try to use their vocal organs more spontaneously 
then ever before in my experience, but definite speech work and 
writing are left until the child is six years old. 

We have for a short period every day exercises to secure 
freedom of arm movement and to develop their powers of 
visualization preparatory to writing. The class stands before 
the wall slate. A series Of lines forming a simple design perhaps 
is drawn upon the slate. After a few seconds it is erased and 
some child is asked to reproduce it. If not successful, the 
crayon is handed on until one is found who has been able to form 
a mental picture of it. 

When this exercise has been continued from day to day 
until each child has learned to think for himself, they look care- 
fully at what is drawn, then go to their appointed places at the 
wall slate and try to reproduce, not only the form in a crude way, 
but attempt to make it in neatness and finish as nearly like the 
original as possible. Ifa tendency for copying from each other 
is shown, each child may be given an individual pattern to re- 
member. Careful work is encouraged by erasing all that has not 
been done in the best manner possible to that particular child. 


Some Turincs THAT HAvE BEEN DONE. 

Much work has clustered about a doll house this year. A 
box was put on end and fitted with floors. The painting with 
regular house paint was quite an event. Wall paper was de- 
signed and prepared; then we must have bordering. Each child 
in turn chose the wooden tablets he wished and laid what he con- 
sidered a pretty pattern on the table. Each design was copied 
on the wall slate, and when all were ready the Principal was 
called in to select the best for the house. Great interest was 
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aroused but no spirit of selfish disappointment, as they evidently 
felt the perfect justice and impartiality of the decision. These 
preliminaries over, the actual business of making the border 
began. A sheet of colored paper, scissors, pencil, mounting 
paper, and paste being ready for each child, the fingers were soon 
busy tracing their pattern forms, using the wooden tablets as 
guides, and as soon as sufficient were cut the pasting began. 

I was uncertain about the wisdom of allowing this kind of 
pasting and cutting, fearing that it would be too fine work for 
the children. Careful watching could detect no signs of fatigue 
even in the babies, for they cheerfully cut and were satisfied with 
their productions even though the corners were more numerous 
than the design demanded. We made a rag carpet for one room, 
each child assisting in weaving on a tiny loom the rags he had 
previously sewed. 

We have found much satisfaction in rythm work. The 
children gather around the piano putting their hands upon it. 
One is chosen to close his eyes in order to prevent the test being 
a matter of sight instead of feeling. A march or skip is played 
and when it is over, the child shows me how he would obey the 
music, 

Every day we march, accompanied by a drum and triangle 
in the hands of the children chosen for their well spent time in 
other matters. The first year pupils join us and it is a much 
anticipated period of the day. A window stick beaten upon the 
floor by a teacher helps to keep time, and altogether we make 
noise sufficient to let everyone in the building know what we are 
about. Once a week the children go in turn to the cupboard and 
select any materials for work or play that they desire. No one 
is allowed to know what another has chosen until all have 
decided, as some seemed to have little power for independent 
choice, but were guided largely by what others did. 

A record has been kept of what they did, which revealed 
interesting characteristics and modes of work, also a develop- 
ment of originality proving the great value of that period, but 
longer observation and much meditation will be necessary on the 
part of the teacher before definite conclusions—worth handing 
on—are reached. 
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When the morning is over the children set the tables in the 
kindergarten room, the first year class comes in with its 
teacher, and after a simple blessing we all enjoy a luncheon 
brought from home. This over, all go to play for twenty-five 
minutes. 

The babies, numbering three, who live within a moderate 
distance, go home after luncheon under escort of mother or 
sister. Those who live miles away and must wait for someone 
to come for them, play in the afternoon out of doors if the 
weather is good, or if necessary, in the housekeeper’s room, 
while I keep the older ones for speech and written work. 

Patrons of a day school have quite a problem to solve in 
regard to getting their small children safely to and from school. 
Whenever possible an older child in the family is transferred to 
a school near ours, and can then easily leave the younger child 
in the morning and come for him in the afternoon. The mothers 
too show a most heroic spirit, in many cases sparing no expen- 
diture of time and strength to bring the children to school. 

The day school has its reward for all these extra responsi- 
bilities in the alertness of the children. Traveling ten or twelve 
miles a day through a busy city cannot fail to arouse many an 
idea in the minds of the children which would hardly be thought 
of did they spend most of their time within a radius of two or 
three blocks from home, while the constant association with 
and observation of hearing people perceptibly influence the 
appearance and behavior of the children. Visitors frequently 
express their gratification at finding the children so well able to 
look after themselves. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE CLAss. 

In the class of fifteen last year we had two happy, roly-poly 
babies of four years. That is, we celebrated the beginning of 
their fourth year after they came to us. They tangled us up in 
our march and were especially comfortable to love. It was a 
waste of time and expecting too much of them to give them any 
speech reading except in play or in connection with something 
they wished very much. They joined in the tongue and voice 
exercises and received strong approval if they succeeded in 


ae 
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giving a good element. In the occupation work the crudeness 

of their portion was never noticed if they had tried to do their 

best. In the games they bore their share with enthusiasm. 
Five other children of six years and a little older 





having 
gained powers of attention—are quite ready after their year or 
more of kindergarten work to begin regular first year work. 

Another five ranging from six to ten years of age have lost 
their hearing through illness, and two more have partial hearing. 
These have been given as much first year work as was possible 
without infringing upon the time needed by the others. 

Last and largest of all is our twelve year old girl who was 
brought to us in the spring, never having been to school. Her 
life has been a succession of ailments culminating in deafness. 
Now that her hearing is entirely gone we have a girl who can 
talk so fast as to be almost unintelligible, ask questions by the 
yard, vea, by the furlong, but has not courage enough to attempt 
the simplest bit of work; while learning to write a word, which 
she could say perfectly, was a task requiring more perseverance 
than she could gather for weeks. Those who have started 
simular cases on the highway of learning will realize the dift- 
culties. 

One very interesting case was that of a boy about eleven 
years old who was sent to us from a hearing school, with the 
message that he must be deaf, for he did not understand anything 
that was said to him. He could write his name after having 
been in that school three years, but words seemed to have no 
meaning to him. It became clear within a few days that his 
hearing was almost if not quite normal. A simple thing which he 
could do quite well when alone with the teacher, seemed impos- 
sible to him when working with a class, and if individual work 
was continued more than ten minutes at a time, he seemed to 
lose all power of memory. ‘The only alternative was to let him 
entirely alone until he had recovered from his fatigue, then a 
little more could be done. We kept him several weeks, until we 
found to our satisfaction that he could be taught. After the 
first two weeks he gained steadily, and no boy was ever prouder 
over each word that he learned to understand and write than he. 
As our school was over-crowded, and as he was not deaf, we 
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seni him back to his former teachers, though it was a trial to lose 
his attractive and interesting presence. It would be most 
fascinating work to try to find and remedy the difficulty in his 
mental state. 

THE Joys oF THE WorK. 

Overbalancing the difficulties, however, were the joys. The 
wonder of seeing our little Emma restored to happiness was 
worth all the rest of the year’s work. Her hearing had been 
taken suddenly when she was between four and five vears of age, 
and when she came to us last September, six years old, she was a 
sad, timid child whose brown eyes told a pathetic tale of the 
burden of silence. She soon became interested, but showed no 
enthusiasm until the first snow came. As we played in the vard 
she seemed to be aroused to memories of merrier days. After 
that we saw a decided gain. Three or four times in moments of 
great excitement, she said a word or a sentence, but as it was in 
a foreign tongue, it formed no clue to help her on. In February 
she began to make rapid progress, and from the time that she 
could say her first sentence, proving to herself that she could 
make herself intelligible to those about her in a natural way, she 
became again a child of contentment and merriment and has 
easily led her division. 

Could we have had sufficient assistance much more might 
have been accomplished, and in the ideal kindergarten an assist- 
ant in charge of each group would obviate the difficulties which 
met us this last year. The children of different ages would then 
have the work adapted especially to their stage of development, 
and the evils of being either pushed or hindered would be elimi- 
nated. Those children who can have two years of natural, quiet 
growth, gaining self-control, regard for others, imagination, 
which brightens all future life, the faculty for careful observation, 


creative power, attention and perseverance, should make rapid 
and most satisfactory progress in the first and cach succeeding 
grade. 


PLAY AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR. 
Leading educators agree that no more potent factor than 
play can be found to influence the development of a child. It 
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influences the will, gives physical training, and cultivates all the 
faculties which are needed in later years. Dr. Gulick says that 
“The way in which one pursues pleasure shows and produces 
morality far more than the compulsory activities of daily life.” 
This being true, we must give each child full opportunity for 
wholesome, hearty, self-directed play at home, and may still find 
that three hours of directed play and work each day of the two 
years in kindergarten will gather enrichment for every other 
vear of life. ‘ 

The close fellowship of mothers and teachers made possible 
ina day school for the Deaf forms one of our greatest and most 
far reaching advantages. 


(Jur ideal flits on before, inspiring us to stronger and worth- 





ier effort, while we stumble on, impeded by ignorance and 
: conditions which we have not learned to control, yet positive 
3 that the ideal will some day, somewhere, be fulfilled. 

















FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH SOUNDS. 
CAROLINE A. YALE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


iY. 
CONSONANTS—(CONCLUDED). 
L. [W] 


Formation :—The point of the tongue (Bell says the fore part) 
is raised and closed against the upper gum but an opening over 
each side allows the escape of an uninterrupted stream of voice. 
See note on liquids under M. Ex., dark, fold, pail. 

Method of development:—I. Teach by quick repetition of 
syllable la, la, la. When the pupil recognizes and imitates the 
flapping motion of the tongue in giving that syllable, let him 
hold the initial position as the position for 7. Il. The position 
of the tongue may be shown against the upper lip, taking care 
that there be distinct apertures at the “corners of the mouth.” 
When this position is well taken by the pupil the tongue may be 
drawn slowly back until it touches the upper gum and voice may 
be added. Vibration is distinctly to be felt in the cheeks. 

Notre.—L may be considered as non-vocal when following 
a non-vocal consonant. Contrast plight, blight, clue, glue; ete. 

In such words as bottle, saddle, etc., the 7 final has the 
function of a vowel. 


Y. [] 

Formation:—Top or front of the tongue raised and shut at 
the sides leaving only a small center aperture through which 
voice passes out. The tongue in forming this sound is almost 
in position for the vowel é, but the aperture over the center is 
closer. The difference between the two sounds may be seen in 
such words as ye and year, in which the vowel é follows the con- 
sonant ¢c or y. Ex., you, -——-, ——. 

Method of development:—l. By manipulation from zs. Often 
simply separating the teeth is all that is necessary. II. By 
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forcible retraction of the tongue from the position assumed for 
vocal th, while the pupil's hand is placed under the teacher’s chin. 
III. If developed after é it may be taught by contrast as a closer 
form of that sound. 


Wh. [9] 
Formation:—Lips rounded. Breath passing out between 
their approximated inner edges. Tongue raised slightly at the 





back. Ex., what, ——, : 

Method of development:—Imitation. If necessary attract the 
pupil's attention to the action of the inner muscles in rounding 
the lips. 


HW”. [9] 

Formation :-——Position of the lips the same as for wh, this 
being the vocalized form of that sound. The position of the lips 
for zw is almost the same as that for 00, but the aperture is closer. 
The difference between the two sounds may be seen in such 








words as woo, woof. Ex., want, ‘ ‘ 


Method of development :—Contrast with wh. 

Note.—In regard to w, when it occurs before a vowel, 
Smart says that it “is a consonant, having for its basis the 
most contracted of the vowel sounds, namely 00, which sound, 
being partially obstructed by an inward action of the lips, and 
then given off by an outward action, is changed from a vowel 
to a consonant.” 


Ch. [OX] 

Formation:—The front of the tongue in position for sh is 
closed and then forced open by the breath. 

Bell gives this sound as a combination of tand sh. Various 
other authors give the formation as stated above. Ex., chair, 
preacher, larch. 

Method of development:—I. Imitation. Let the pupil notice 
the position of the tongue and feel the escape of breath. II. 
By combining the two elements ¢ and sh. III. By analogy 
from p and t. Let the teacher repeat fp, f, ch; p, t, ch, again and 
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again while the child watches the action and feels the breath. He 
will thus come to know that the action of the tongue is the same 
while the point of closure shifts and the teeth are nearly closed 
for ch. Ifk has been taught, that may be given as the fourth in 
the series—p, t, ch, k. Emphasis on the position of the teeth 
will largely avoid the danger of making this sound too explosive 
in character. Sh,the second part of the compound sound, ts cer- 
tainly continuous not explosive. 


J. [OR] 

Formation:—Vosition and action of the tongue the same as 
for ch of which 7 is the vocalized form. This sound is also rep- 
resented by the letter g called “g soft.” Ex., jump, gem, legion, 
ge, judge. 

Methed of development:—-1. Contrast with ch. II. By anal- 


a 


ogy. Teaching it as one of the series of shut voice consonants, 
b, d, 7, g, (hard). 

Note.—It may be well to teach imifial j as 7%, and final 7 as 
uj. Final 7 may be written as /-,, thus indicating 4 final breath 
vanish. 


H. [O] 


Formation:—H is an expulsion of the breath through the 





open glottis. Ex., he, ,—. 

Method of development:—Imitation. Hold the pupil’s hand 
before the teacher’s mouth while she gives i. Then induce the 
child to produce the same. Care should be taken that the chest 
wall be kept raised. 

Note I.—H is the emission of breath through the position 
for the sound following it as will be seen in the pronunciation of 
the following words: at, hat: eat, heat, all, hall; it, hit; old, hold. 

Note II.—In practicing h alone let the tongue be left flat 
and the mouth open. The necessary force of the stream of breath 
may be shown the pupil by blowing a slip of paper, a feather, or 
a candle flame. In cases of nasality the pupil may be made aware 
of the streams of breath from the nose by breathing against a 
wall slate, or on a mirror. 





we 
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Y is the equivalent of ks. Ex., bor. In combining the two 
elements k and s, it is often well that the teeth be placed in posi- 
tion for s before the k is given. The pupil may be made aware 
of the expulsion of the breath by holding his hand before the 
teacher’s mouth. 

QO is always followed by uw and the combination gu is equiv- 
alent to kwh. Ex., quite, inquire. 


(To be continued.) 








A VISIT TO THE SCHOOLS FOR THE WEAK- 
MINDED IN DENMARK 
AND NORWAY. 

Mr. H. Stelling, a teacher in the Institute for the Deaf in 
Emden, had the opportunity last year of visiting some of the 
institutions of Denmark and Norway. Huis particular object 
was to study the results of the instruction of the Deaf who are 
less endowed with intelligence; and this he could do most con- 
veniently in visiting the schools of these two countries, where 
the separation of the Deaf according to their degree of intelli- 
gence is an established fact, and where the institutions for the 
Deaf are so organized as to fulfill this object. Mr. Stelling has 
had occasion to make comparisons and to give his judgment up- 
on the value of the methods used in the instruction of the Deaf, 
but he adds that he does not intend by this to make any pro- 
posal tending to a reform of the method actually practiced in 
the schools of Germany. 

His report is divided into four paragraphs; and we intend to 
give a short account of each of them. 


I Tue R. Instirute oF COPENHAGEN AND THE METHOD OF 
THE MANUAL ALPHABET. 

In respect to Denmark it is to be noticed before all that 
since 1891 the separation of the Deaf according to their mental 
capacity has been organized as follows. The Institute of I’rede- 
ricia admits every vear all the Deaf of school age, and after a 
year’s trial they are divided into the Deaf improper (who have 
some trace of hearing, or who have spoken), and the so-called 
Deaf proper, these last being then subdivided into three classes: 
A, H,<. 

1 Prepared for Turn Review by Prof. C. Ferreri, Boston, from the Ger- 
man publication: “Die Erziehung der schwachbegabten und schwachsinni- 
gen Taubstummen und die Teilung nach Fahigkeiten uberhaunt.’’ Von FH. 


Stelling, Taubstummenlehrer in Emden.—Leipzig, Verlag von Carl Merse- 
burger, 1902. 
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The classes A and B remain in the Institute of Fredericia, 
while the first mentioned (Deaf improper), are sent to the 
Institute of Nyborg, and those of the class C to Copenhagen. 
The two institutes therefore have pupils from the 2d to the 8th 
school year, and they are divided into 7 classes. In the Insti- 
tute of Copenhagen, there is besides a special class formed of the 
Deaf of little intelligence, in the 3rd, 4th, and 5th school years, 
(being formed only in 1896). In this period of time there have 
graduated from this class three pupils capable of being con- 
firmed, and three without being confirmed, notwithstanding they 
had completed the course of eight years instruction. It should 
be noted that also for these pupils who form the class D, the 
school work has not been without good results. They have 
received all the benefit possible in their condition. In this way 
they avoid committing the impropriety of sending the Deaf of 
little intelligence to the schools for:feeble-minded children. In- 
deed the contrary has happened, as seen from the catalogue of 
the Institute of Copenhagen, some Deaf-Mutes having been sent 
there from the idiot asylum. There are besides in Copenhagen 
two small institutes under the supervision of the Government, 
and of the Principal of the Royal Institute, for the children of the 
city whose parents prefer to keep them at home, not wishing 
to put them in the large institutions. 

In regard to the division of the Deaf into the classes al- 
ready mentioned, it is done by a special commission composed of 
three principals, and one representative of the Government, who 
meet in the Institute of Fredericia a little before the close of the 
school year. 

Among the pupils of the class C,however,a kind of selection 
is made during the trial year, and especially after the first half 
year. From that on the weak-minded pupils are excluded from 
the lessons in articulation, and are only taught by means of writ- 
ing, but without the use of the manual alphabet, which has never 
been introduced into the Institute of Fredericia, thanks to the 
energetic resistance offered by the Principal Jorgenson. At the 
end of the vear those pupils are sent to Copenhagen, where they 
are taught writing, and where the manual alphabet is used as a 
didactic means. 
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The final result of the selection mentioned is the following: 
About 25 per cent. Deaf itiproper come to Nyborg, from 55 to 
75 per cent. remain in the classes A—B at Fredericia, the others, 
18 to 20 per cent., are sent to Copenhagen. The manual alpha- 
bet therefore is used for the instruction of only one-fifth of the 
Danish deaf children. 

“In order to be able to reply to the question,” says Mr. 
Stelling, “whether the Institute of Copenhagen, by the use of the 
manual alphabet, has succeeded in advancing the education of 
its pupils in a greater degree than the other institutions, with 
children of equally weak minds, I attended the lessons of every 
class beginning with the first. In consequence of my observa- 
tions I must state that the Institute of Copenhagen may rest 
well satisfied with its work, but this good result does not depend 
upon the use of the manual alphabet, but rather, in my opinion, 
upon the following favorable conditions: 


“ce 


1. From the good selection of material used in teaching, 
and from the form taken from real life; 


oe 


2. From the exact intuitive representation, and from the 
particular explanation; 


“eé 


3. From the accurate exercise, and the thorough learning 
of the explained material.” 

The practical examples which Mr. Stelling has taken from 
the teaching, the books used in the schools, and from the manner 
of teaching of the colleagues of Copenhagen, demonstrate clearly 
that his observations are well founded upon fact. The manual 
alphabet, one may observe, is nothing else than another way of 
writing, and would be of no use had the pupil not first some- 
thing in his head to write and to communicate. In regard to 
the value and utility of a purely objective method, to which we 
must attribute the merit of the results of the instruction of the 
weak-minded Deaf, Stelling concludes with this didactic maxim: 
“Material which is taken from the real life of the child has no 
need of long explanations.” Everything depends upon the con- 
tinuous repetition (from ro to 12 times), of the same thing, with 
the object of: fixing the desired knowledge in the mind of the 
less intelligent. Neither must one believe that the children 
lose pleasure in the school on account of the frequent repeti- 
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tions. Experience has taught the contrary: the feeble minded 
children find great satisfaction in showing that they know some- 
thing, as happens in the exercise of repetitions. 

A trial made in this sense gave as a result that of the chil- 
dren who were given the task of writing from memory an exer- 
cise from their copy-book, explained to them two years before, 
the weakest minded reproduced it in almost the same words, 
while the better pupils wrote it in a more diffuse and individual 
form. In short from what he observed, Mr. Stelling thinks he 
may conclude,—and we are of the same opinion—that the good 
effects depend only upon the manner used in teaching, and can 
not be ascribed, as the colleagues of Copenhagen believe, to the 
use of the manual alphabet. He concludes thus: “To the 
question if we should renounce our oral method, in favor of the 
manual, | must reply absolutely No!” 

Mr. Stelling then passes in review the expedients proposed 
lately by Heidsiek, Schumann, Gopfert and Forchhammer to 
facilitate the task of the modern school; but he does not accept 
them, and admits only that one might have recourse to the indi- 
cation of the point of articulation for the most difficult sounds 
in lip-reading. 

Let us now see what the author says in regard to the new 
phonomimic expedient of Forchhammer. (See THE Assocta- 
TION Review, December, 1902, page 413-423): 

“We teachers of the Deaf are in duty bound to examine 
with great care and without prejudice, the worth of every new 
expedient proposed for facilitating the acquisition and the under- 
standing of language by our pupils. Therefore one must not 
neglect the new expedient of Forchhammer, the zealous director 
of the Nyborg institute, and still more as he wishes to demon- 
trate that with his oral and manual system one can succeed in 
instructing every species of deaf-mute by means of the oral 
method. As this system has already been published, the 
educators are acquainted with it. The future will show whether 
it corresponds with the object proposed. I, if I may be allowed 
to state my personal opinion, believe that it is simply a question 
of another manual alphabet, and hence in the photographs of the 
hand there is nothing new. I doubt also if the colleagues of 
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Copenhagen will find it convenient to change the old manual 


alphabet for the new system. Until I shall have had the personal 


experience to convince me of the superiority of the new system, 
I shall prefer the expedient used at Bruhl, which is to count the 
syllabic parts of the word to the Deaf of weak minds.” 

“We do not mean to say by this, however, that all the educa- 
tors of the Deaf who shall apply the new system must necessarily 
come to the same conclusion; especially as Forchhammer affirms 
that he has already proved it practically and publicly in the 


Institute at Nvborg.” 


If. Tue Pusrtc SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN HAMAR, AND THE 
ABSOLUTE SEPARATION OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Passing on to Norway, Mr. Stelling tells us of the public 
schools of Hamar, and the separation which they make there 
between the weak-minded Deaf and those endowed with greater 
intelligence. This was possible after the Congress of 1884 for 
the education of the abnormal in Scandinavia, that is when they 
were able to organize the schools upon the basis of a resolution, 
unanimously accepted, of the Principal Blomkvist of Orebo 
(Sweden). 

“To obtain a satisfactory result in the instruction of the 
Deaf in a country, it is necessary that they be divided, according 
to their intelligence and their ability in pronouncing and in 
speaking, into three different groups. This division should be 
obtained in every country in consideration of its special condi- 
tions. 

Denmark, as we have seen, provides for this in admitting all 
the Deaf in one sole institute, making afterwards the necessary 
subdivisions; Sweden provides for it by means of a division in 
each province (7 districts with 9 public institutions). The other 
three schools with a more restricted number of pupils, which are 
included in the total of 12 Swedish institutions, are designed for 
the weak-minded blind Deaf-mutes. 

In Norway a fixed organization was not possible until 1887 
in consequence of a Royal decree. It was established that there 
should be five schools, and of these two for the pupils of the 
group A, two of those of the group B, one of those of the groups 
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C and D together. From two of the districts where the Deaf 
of the country are admitted, they send the weak-minded Deaf 
to the common school of Hamar, where the pupils of the groups 
C and D live together, but are instructed separately. 

In a contrary manner from what they do in Denmark, in 
Norway the division of the children is made exclusively upon 
the proposal of the two principals of the institutes of admission. 
If, in order to give an example of this operation, we take into 
consideration 189 children between the years 1891 and 1899 
(exception being made for the year 1893, in which year no ad- 
mission was made, and this happens every 8 years), we have 
this result; 4o per cent. were sent to the group A, 38} per 
cent. were sent to the group B, and 214 per cent. to the 
Institute of Hamar for the groups C and D. This percentage 
combined with that had in Denmark is the same as that given 
by Stelling himself in his pamphlet: “Die Fursorge fur die 
schwachbegabten Kinder.” (The Care of Feeble-minded Chil- 
dren). 

It seems however that the present organization in Norway 
is not satisfactory in respect to the condition of the country 
(extent, journeys, period of admission, etc.), and therefore the 
Government would not be adverse to adopting a new plan, if 
first the Principals of the five different institutes could agree 
upon one. Some of them however find the present organization 
quite right, and indeed they wish that the division into groups of 
the pupils should correspond with an equal variety of institutes, 
because they hold that a division in the same school will not 
guarantee efficacious and profitable work. 

The Principal of the Institute of Hamar insists upon the 
contrary: I. that with absolute separation the stimulus of 
emulation is lost for the weak-minded Deaf, and therefore they 
remain seriously injured in their intellectual development; 2. that 
the teachers who are obliged to work for the feeble-minded 
alone soon become discouraged from the constant repetitions, 
and from the unsatisfactory results of their labour, and lose in 
a short time all joy in their work; 3. that those pupils who have 
to come from distant parts of the country shorten their vaca- 
tions too much. 
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N 
NO 


The Principal of the Institute of Christiania affirms on his 
part: 1. that also the teachers in the school of admission have 
too hard a work to do. Every year they must teach at least 
three classes in articulation, and they have to contend with great 
difficulties in the educational part with children who come from 
miserable home conditions; 2. that of the five existing institutes, 
only the two schools of admission are able to have really expert 
teachers of articulation, who also in the further progress of 
teaching care for the mechanical speech, and try to perfect it; 3. 
that it is impossible aiter only one year’s trial to make a just 
division of the pupils, as the mechanical ability of speech cannot 
be such as to give a sure measure of their capacity for further 
instruction; 4. then it is also a cruelty to take children away, 
after only one year, from the Institute to which they are accus- 
tomed, and place them in entirely strange surroundings. 

As we see, the arguments for and against have a great peda- 
gogical and didactical importance. Mr. Stelling takes them in 
examination, comparing them with the opinions of other educa- 
tors in regard to these various questions on the selection of the 
Deaf according to their intelligence. He also alludes to the 
question discussed lately by several of the colleagues, ‘“‘as to the 
necessity of limiting the scholastic program in favor of the 
physical education, and of industrial instruction,” but speaks of 
it afterwards ex professo in paragraph III, as we shall see later. 

Mr. Stelling has examined on the spot the results of the 
schools of Hamar, in regard to the teaching, with the purpose 
of making our position clear as to the mimic, to the objective 
method, and as to natural gestures in the instruction of the 
weak-minded Deaf. 

We must rejoice especially that at Hamar they urge the 
teaching of the spoken word as much as possible, and only 
renounce it in desperate cases in favor of writing. The same 
is said of the objective teaching, in which they have recourse to 
models and figures only when it is not possible to show the 
objects in nature; we must also note that in order to impress 
more strongly upon the minds of the children the things ex- 
plained in the lesson, they oblige them to write them, trusting 
to their memory for the task to be done at home. In order to 
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accomplish this more securely, they make one of the pupils 
write on the black-board every sentence that has been made or 
said in the lesson. They also begin early to use (3rd year) the 
special books for reading and language. 

Mr. Stelling found however that they are too much afraid 
of natural gestures, and consequently the teaching is somewhat 
dry and cold. Neither can he imagine, for example, how it is 
possible to give religious instruction to the weak-minded Deaf 
without the aid of natural signs. 


III. Tuer Practica, (MANUAL) TEACHING. 

In this article the author speaks of the teaching of manual 
labor and of its educative value for the Deaf. He remarks that in 
the countries of the north it finds a place in the program every- 
where, while in the German schools it has not yet found its place, 
perhaps because they do not yet appreciate its just value. This 
is difficult to understand in America, where manual training 
makes a part of every program of instruction, from the elemen- 
tary schools to the colleges and universities. 


[V. BoarDING OR Day-ScHOOLs ? 

“This question,” says Mr. Stelling, “is of the greatest im- 
portance for the weak-minded Deaf, in regard to their educa- 
tion.” All the educators, even in Germany, who have any ex- 
perience in this, now agree that they cannot succeed in this task 
without the institution of the boarding-school. Mutschmann 
and Barth, although advocates of the day-school, call attention 
to the children who are weak in body and need to have special 
care as to diet; but this can only be given in a boarding-school. 
In Denmark and Norway they are of the same opinion as to 
this. However the form of the institutions for the Deaf in the 
future will be a mixed one, that is a combination of day and 
boarding school, as we find already in Norway. 

As to the difficulties which may arise between the teachers 
and the Principal of an Institute, Mr. Stellino reminds us that 
agreement between them is the most important condition for the 
final result of the work. 
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The general conclusions of the author upon the question 
as to the method to be used for producing the surest effect, and 
of the manner of organizing the school, are as follows: 


I. In REGARD TO THE METHOD. 

Also with the weak-minded Deaf of groups C and D one 
should insist as much as possible upon the application of the oral 
method, but one should not exclude the mimic representation, 
nor natural gestures from teaching; and in regard to the educa- 
tion of these children, one should give the greatest importance 
and the amplest development to manual work; from this it 
follows that: 


II. IN REGARD TO THE ORGANIZATION, 


for these pupils there must be an absolute separation from those 
more gifted with intelligence—groups A and B—for whom the 
pure oral method is necessary and sufficient, and therefore they 
should be sent to special institutes; but a further separation of 
place between the pupils of the groups A and B is not necessary. 





THE WISCONSIN ROUND TABLE. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, DECEMBER 29, 1902. 
AN OBSERVER’S NOTES. 

The State Teachers’ Association of Wisconsin has a section 
consisting of those persons interested in the instruction of the 
deaf. The section held a meeting last year, and has just closed 
the second session, having present a good body of the fifty 
teachers in the state, who participated chiefly in the presentation 
of papers, and the section will hereafter doubtless take a more 
definite place in the line of discussion of papers read. 

The State Inspector of Schools for the Deaf, W. D. Parker, 
presided, and a special feature of interest was the exemplification 
of the instruction afforded Miss Eva Halliday by her teachers, 
Hypatia Boyd and Elsie Steinke. Mr. Parker reported that there 
were, during the past school year, 428 deaf (minors chiefly) in 
the 18 day, and 1 state, schools; that 33 lady teachers directed 
the oral work in the 18 day schools, and that some 19 male and 
female teachers taught the inmates at the state school,—over 
140 of whom were under instruction for speech. The inspector 
announced that his annual report of date June 30, 1902, will be 
mailed to the teachers within a few days. 

The main topic of consideration was “The Instruction of the 
Deaf in Language,” and the several papers of the teachers ap- 
proached the subject from many points of view that, in the ag- 
gregate, afforded a strong review of the method in the state. The 
Inspector was of the opinion that a creditable state of harmony 
exists among the teachers in the state, in spite of the variety of 
methods of instruction, and that language has a large measure of 
encouragement coming through the zeal of the teachers in the 
lines in which individually they work. 

State Superintendent-elect, C. P. Cary, late Superintendent 
of the state school during one year, stated that it was fairly 
manifested in his observation that the highest intellectual stim- 
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ulus comes through speech for the deaf, and that language 
itself is promoted by the present methods of procedure at the 
state school,—which may be ranked as under the “combined 
method.” ‘That reading constitutes large valuable stimulus for 
improvement of the forms of language for the deaf. 

The paper of Miss Hypatia Boyd, of the state school, con- 
cerning the early instruction of the deaf-blind girl, Eva Halliday, 
stated that this girl, fifteen years old, entered the school last 
February, having no language, but a bright mind and affection- 
ate soul that was evidently pleading for release from the world of 
darkness and ignorance. Miss Boyd used finger spelling in her 
instruction, and the girl seemed to realize that all things had 
names and desired to spell on the hand continuously. The 
child’s zeal was such that sentences were introduced early. The 
girl elicited the interest of William Wade, of Oakmont, at an 
early date, and received from him a Braille writer, which she 
mastered in connection with the sign language. At this date, 
Eva has over five hundred words in her vocabulary for use on 


a Remington typewriter, also a gift of Mr. Wade, and she 
prints the same list in Braille and reads it after the manner of 
the blind. The child is reported to receive gymnastic exercises 
with interest; she engages in all sports with other deaf children 
who are not blind, and is alert in every physical and mental way 


that the teacher can desire. 

Miss Elsie Steinke, who became the teacher in speech of 
Eva in September, gave an interesting account of her procedure, 
which is substantially after the method employed elsewhere with 
the deaf-blind, and at a later moment each of the teachers, Misses 
Boyd and Steinke, exemplified all of the work with Eva present 
excepting the Remington writer process. 

A paper by Miss Alice Robie, of the Ashland day school, 
was read by Miss Gardner, of Appleton, and stated that the 
essential steps which are taken for language must be addressed 
to the eye and to the touch rather than to the ear, and that this 
fact must be kept constantly in view in order that a comparative 
lack of spontaneous exercise of the learner shall find compen- 
sation in the degree of intensity with which repetition, through 
immediate instruction, is promoted. 
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Miss Gussie Greener, teacher in the day school at Rhine- 
lander, said, under the sub-title of “Action Work,” that such 
work appeals to the deaf in natural ways, in that it is in conform- 
ity to the child to “do something,” and the doing of something 
that is spontaneous leads to the ready doing of the things of 
school as writing, etc. In all this work, the child is taught the 
word that expresses the action, and the action itself affords an 
occasion for an amount of exercise that enables the teacher to 
release the child from the sum-mutisms which might otherwise 
continue. Out of general bodily action comes a sharpening of 
perceptive so that “‘lip-reading” is to most children a compara- 
tively easy process. 

M. Stella Flatly, teacher of the day school at Green Bay, 
in presenting the sub-topic “The Journal,” remarked that the 
Journal secured spontaneous expression of the child; that at the 
speech lesson where the journal is admissible the child speaks the 
sentence, and each sentence is written on the slates by some pu- 
pil as it is spoken by another. When all the sentences are writ- 
ten, they are repeated by all the children, and each is called to 
substitute a noun for a pronoun, or the contrary, observing the 
change of form of pronouns with a view to denote person. On 
the succeeding day, questions are asked concerning that work 
in which children participate, and an exhibition of the journal 
comes easily to general sentential forms. 

Elsie M. Steinke, of the state school, speaking from her 
notes concerning “Correlations with a View to Language,” made 
strong points on lines well understood by teachers of the deaf, 
giving conclusive evidence that the relations in which words 
or facts stand to other facts and words, are made for extending 
the powers of the child concerning the content of the word or 
language. 

Carrie H. Archibald, teacher of the day school at Osh- 
kosh, answered the question—“What do you consider the best 
means for enabling your pupils to acquire language in the next 

.five years ?” 

Miss Archibald specified reading for third grade pupils, who 
are interested in Lights to Literature, book 2, and similar publi- 
cations. Selections from the best poems are a help in the ac- 
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quisition of language—the poetic form affords a_ variety. 
History, biography and mythology offer excellent fields for com- 
position work, and lead to a literary sense. Miss Archibald’s 
paper is along the line of utterance of the pedagogues of repute 
concerning work in language with the deaf. 

The paper of Almira I. Hobart, of the state school, entitled 
“A Few Points in Everyday English,” was, in the necessary 
absence of the writer, read by Miss Steinke, also of that school. 

Miss Hobart affirms that it is an ever recurring problem 
to the teacher to give the deaf child a fair knowledge of lan- 
guage. After minor sentences are familiar, systematic, rapid 
advancement will come through drill and the recitation of nat- 
ural facts told in familiar form. The child should be abundantly 
talked to, both in and out of the school room, in clear but simple 
English. He should have assistance in expressing himself in 
speech, dependent of course upon his indicated weakness in the 
present emergency. The teachers can help by placing upon 
the wall slates the difficult words and idioms that the child may, 
by repetition, master them. The child will thus be placed in an 
atmosphere of language, not of mere words but of sentences, 
all of which requires painstaking care. The children should be 
surrounded with bocks and papers, whose language is approp- 
riate, yet similar to that which his hearing brothers have. The 
supervision should be constant; interesting stories should be 
abundant, etc. 

Thomas Hagerty, physical trainer at the state school, signed 
a paper to the teachers, which was translated into speech by an 
associate teacher. Mr. Hagerty made a definite plea for physi- 
cal training for the deaf, both on account of general needs that 
people have for exercise, and for the special purpose of final self 
activity that are realized by those who deal with the deaf. 

A synopsis of this excellent paper is not given, owing to 
lack of immediate relevance to the main topic of the day. 

The exercises closed with Eva Halliday’s exemplification, 
and the election of Miss Frances Wettstein, principal of the day 
school at Milwaukee, to the chairmanship of the section, for 
the administration of the work next year. 





MY LIST OF HOMOPHENOUS WORDS. 
EMMA SNOW, NEOSHO FALLS, KANSAS. 


It was through some vexatious mistakes which I made in 


conversation with members of my family, because of the simi- 
larity in appearance between two or more words, that gave me 
the thought of starting a list of homophenous words. 

I believed that the list could be made available for general 
use by lip-readers, as well as for those special students for whom 
it is chiefly intended, if it were made full and complete; but it did 
not seem to me at the start that I could go very far in the work, 
yet the more I enlarged the list the more the idea developed, 
and the insight into the movements of my lips and tongue 
became much keener, enabling me to use more effectively my 
judgment and ability in the ultimate selections. 

I am indebted to Mr. F. W. Booth, the editor of THE Asso- 
CIATION REVIEW, for his kind criticism and valuable suggestions 
in regard to the arrangement of the words, and I wish to make 
acknowledgment of the credit due him in this work. 

I have finally completed the twenty-six lists, which are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, and in cross-reference style. Every 
word in its turn in the first column can be readily found, as 
people will wish to use the lists as they do a dictionary. There 
are more words that look alike than there are words that sound 
alike; crane, crate, grade, grain looking alike to the eye, and 
grate, great being the same to the ear, hence all the words in 
the lists are more or less difficult for speech-readers to distin- 
guish by the eye. 

In this arrangement there is no connection to help the mind. 
Any deaf person who understands the English language 
thoroughly is quick of thought to determine in which sense 
or significance a word is used. For instance: “First the blade, 
then the ear; after that, the full corn in the ear.” There would 
be no sense in this quotation, if written in words of similar ap- 
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pearance on the lips, thus: Versed, thee, plate, thin, thee, hear; 
after than, thee, full cord it thee here. But in cases, some of these 
words might be uttered when we cannot very well help seeing 
them as looking like other words. 

There are numerous words (not included in the lists) which 
are entirely dissimilar, yet are very easily mistaken for other 
words in rapid speech, for instance: one of my deaf friends, who 
is highly educated and an expert lip-reader, told me last Spring 
of one of the ludicrous blunders which she had made. Her 
mother was reading about a car-load of mived-paints. She won- 
dered that such a quantity Of mince-mcat was shipped at that time 
in the year. And I recently made the mistake of supposing that 
iny sister said to me, “Wipe your face,” when she had remarked 
instead, “Wrapper fades.” The above words are totally unlike, 
and it is not always possible by the clearest estimation to decide 
which word or phrase is right. 

There are no two mouths alike in the world. If they were 
all what we call “remarkably good mouths,” spe2ch-reading 
would not be difficult of comprehension, but every mouth has 
its own distinctive manner of expression. Some move their 
lips with beautiful precision, and some open their jaws with great 
rapidity, which fills me with hopeless perplexity, yet even such 
a method may be very helpful to some speech-readers who are 
accustomed to its peculiarities. The greatest difficulties are 
found in distinguishing the following consonants, t, d, n, 1, 
formed by placing the tip of the tongue against the front teeth, as 
tot, don, not, lot; p, b, m, produced by lip-sounds, as bale, male, 
pale; f, v, ph, also produced by lip-sounds, as file, vile, phial; s, 
c, z, formed by pressing the teeth, as seal, ceil, zeal; c, g, k, which 
cannot be seen at the beginning of a word produced by throat- 
sounds, as cap, good, king; ch, sh, j, at the beginning of a word, 
produced by hissing sounds, as chop, shop, job; and q, w, which 
have the same appearance on the lips, when pronounced in a 
word, as quail, whale. In my experience the vowels are readily 
apprehended, and I have used this troublesome set of consonants 
as the basis of my lists. 

Although I have had no training for this special work, yet 
I believe if the homophenous words in each line were formed 





ch 
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in phrases and sentences by the deaf learner, it would be of very 
great assistance. .\fier lie has mastered the elementary sounds, 
the practice of these exercises would certainly forward final suc- 
cess in considering the context, and being able to decide which 
word of the several possible words is in any instance the one 
actually used. I believe also that those who do not immediate- 
ly apprehend the similarity between the given words in any in- 
stance, will soon discover it for themselves by repeating the 
words before a mirror or having them pronounced by some one 
without voice. The art of lip-reading is like any other com- 
mendable achievement. It is a very slow process and requires 
great patience and persistence. But it is full of intense interest 
every step of the way—and the benefits it yields to every one 
concerned out-measure in many ways the effort required in order 
to command them. 


HoMOPHENOUS WORDS. 


a. aye. hay, | aid, aint, ate, 
abase, amaze, apace, eight, hade, 
abate, amain, hate, 
abed, abet, amend, | ail, ale, hail, 
abet, abed, amend, hale, 
abound, about, amount, | aim, ape, 
about, abound, amount, aint, aid, ate, 
abscess, absence, | eight, hade, 
absence, abscess, hate, 
abuse, amuse, air, e’er, ere, 
abyss, amiss, hair, hare, 
ace, haze, heir, 
ache, egg, | aisle, I'll, isle, 
act, hacked, hanged, ale, ail, hail, 
add, at, had, hale, 
hand, hat, alight, aligned, anight, 
addle, handle, aligned, alight, anight, 
adds, adze, all, awl, hall, 
adieu, ado, anew, haul, 
ado, adieu, anew, allowed, aloud, 
adze, adds, aloud, allowed, 
aged, agent, altar, alter, halter, 
agent, aged, alter, altar, lialter, 
aground, around, alum, gallop, __galop, 
ah, ha, always, hallways, 
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am, 
amain, 
amaze, 
amber, 
amble, 
amend, 
amiss, 
amount 
ample, 
amuse, 
an, 


’ 


anchor, 
and, 


anew, 
anger, 
angle, 
angor, 
anight, 
animal, 
ankle, 
answer, 
ant, 


apace, 
ape, 
apple, 
arbor, 
afc, 
arch, 
ardent, 


ark, 
arm, 
arms, 
around, 
arrow, 


babe, 
back, 


ham, 
abate, 
abase, 
hammer, 
ample, 
abed, 
abyss, 
abound, 
amble, 
abuse, 
and, 


angor, 
an, 


adieu, 
hanger, 
ankle, 
anchor, 
alight, 
cannibal, 
angle, 
cancer, 
an, 


abase, 
aim, 
amble, 
harbor, 
ark, 
harsh, 
hardened, 


are, 
harm, 
harps, 
aground, 
harrow, 


maim, 
bag, 
bank, 


hap, 
apace, 
hamper, 
apple, 
abet, 


about, 
apple, 


ant, 
aunt, 


ant, 
aunt, 
ado, 
haggle, 
eligned, 
haggle, 
and, 
aunt, 
amaze, 


ample, 


hark, 


hark, 
harp, 


bang, 
pack, 
pang, 
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art, 


as, 
ascend, 
ascent, 
ash, 
ashen, 
asp, 
ass, 
assent, 
at, 


ate, 


attained, 
attaint, 
auger, 
aught, 
augur, 
awk, 
aunt, 


auntie, 
averred, 
avert, 
away, 
awe, 
awed, 
aweigh, 
awful, 
awl, 


axe, 





hard, 


ass, 
ascent, 
ascend, 
hash, 
hatchet, 
hasp, 
as, 
ascend, 
add, 
hand, 
aid, 
eight, 


attaint, 
attained, 
augur, 
awed, 
auger, 
hawk, 
an, 

ant, 
handy, 
avert, 
averred, 
aweigh, 
haw, 
aught, 
away, 
hovel, 
all, 


hacks, 


eye, 
high, 
a, 


bade, 
mad, 
pad, 
bad, 
mad, 
pad, 








hart, 
heart, 
has, 
assent, 
assent, 












has, 
ascent, 
had, 
hat, 
ain’t, 
hade, 
hate, 


ought, 


and, 


hand, 


ought, 


hall, 
haul, 
hags, 
hangs, 
hie, 

I, 

hay, 





bat, 
mat, 
pat, 
bat, 
mat. 
pat, 





badge, 
bag, 
baggage, 


bah, 
bail, 


bait, 
baize, 


bake, 
balance, 
bald, 
bale, 


ball, 
ballot, 
balm, 
ban, 


bend, 


bandage, 
bane, 
? 


bang, 
bangle, 


banish, 
bank, 


batch, 


back, 
bank, 


package, 
ma, 

bale, 
male, 


bate, 
made, 
mate, 


base, 
bays, 
maize, 
pace, 
make, 
palance, 
bawled, 
bail, 
male, 


bawl, 
maul, 
mallet, 
palette, 


palm, 
band, 


ban, 


manage, 
main, 
pain, 
back, 
bank, 


mangle, 
mannish, 
back, 
bang, 





match, 
patch, 
bang, 
pack, 
pang, 


pa, 
mail, 
pail, 
pale, 
bayed, 
maid, 
paid, 
pate, 
bass, 
mace, 
maze, 
pays, 


malt, 
mail, 
pail, 
pale, 
mall, 
pall, 
palate, 
pallet, 
pallid, 


man, 
pan, 
man, 
pan, 


mane, 
pane, 
bag, 
pack, 
pang, 


bag, 
pack, 
pang, 








banner, 
bancer, 
har, 


barb, 
bard, 


| bare, 


bargain, 
barge, 


bark, 


barley, 
barn, 


haron, 
barque, 


harren, 
bars, 
barter, 
base, 


basin, 
bask, 


basket, 
basque, 


bass, 
bass, 


baste, 
hat, 
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banter, atter, 
manner, [matter, 
banner, batter, 
manner, ,matter, 
mar, par, 

» parr, 
marm, -- 
barn, pard, 

part, 
bear, mare, 
pair, pare, 

7 pair, 
market, parquet, 
march, marge, 
marsh, parch, 
barque, mark, 

_ park, 
parley, *t 
bard, pard, 
part, 
barren, 
bark, mark, 
park, 
baron, 
mars, parse, 
martyr, ~ 
baize, bass, 
bays, mace, 
maize, maze, 
pace, pays, 
mason, 
basque, mask, 
masque, 
mascot, 
bask, mask, 
masque 
mass, pass, 
baize, base, 
bays, mace, 
maize, maze, 
pace, pays 
paste, 
bad, bade, 
mad, mat, 
pad, pat, 
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batch, 


bate, 


bath, 
batten, 
batter, 


battle, 
bawl, 


bawled, 
bay, 


bayed, 


bays, 


be, 


beach, 
bead, 


beading, 
beak, 


beam, 
bean, 


beans, 
bear, 


beat, 


beating, 





badge, 


bait, 
made, 
mate, 


path, 
patten, 
banner, 


~ manner, 


paddle, 
ball, 
maul, 
bald, 


bey, 


">" 


bait. 


made 
mate, 


baize, 


bass, 
maize, 
pace, 
bee, 
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match, 
patch, 
bayed, 
maid, 
paid, 
pate, 


banter, 
matter, 


mall, 
pall, 
malt, 
may, 
pay, 
bate, 
maid, 
paid, 
pate, 
base, 
mace, 
maze, 
pays, 
pea, 


_ me, 


beech, 
beat, 
mead, 
meed, 
mete, 
beating, 
meek, 
peek, 
peep, 
mean, 
means, 
bare, 
pair, 


head, 
mead, 
meed, 
mete, 
beading, 


peach, 
beet, 
meat, 
meet, 
peat, 
meeting, 
peak, 
pique, 
mien, 


mare, 
pare, 
pear, 
beet, 
meat, 
meet, 
peat, 
meeting, 





beau, 
beck, 


bed, 
bee, 


beech, 
been, 
beer, 


bees, 


beet, 


beg 
begone, 
belate, 
belayed, 
bell, 


_ 
Fiz 
e 


belle, 


bellow, 
belt, 
bend, 


bent, 


berry, 
berth, 
beseech, 
besiege, 
best, 


bet, 


. 4 
e _ 


bey, 


bevond, 
bib, 


bow, 
beg, 


bet, 
be, 


beach, 
bin, 
bier, 
peer, 
peace, 


bead, 
mead, 


_meed, 


mete, 


beck, 


beyond, 
belaved, 
belate, 
belle, 


bell, 
eo > 
mellow, 
melt, 
bent, 
mend, 


bend, 
mend, 


— 


c 

bury, 
birth, 
besiege, 
beseech, 
pest, 
bed, 


bay, 


begone, 
pimp, 





mow, 
peck, 
peg, 
met, 
pet, 
me, 
pea, 
peach, 
pin, 
mere, 
pier, 
peas, 
piece, 
beat, 
meat, 
meet, 
peat, 
peck, 
peg, 
¥ 


mell, 
pell, 
mell, 


 pell, 


pelt, 
meant, 
penned, 
pent, 
meant, 
penned, 
nent, 
merry, 
mirth, 





met, 
pet, 
may, 
pay, 


pip, 











bid, bit, mid, 
mitt, pit, 
*bidden, __ bitten, mitten, 
bide, bite, might, 
mite, pied, 
bids, bits, midst, 
bier, beer, mere, 
peer, pier, 
big, mink, pick, 
pig, pink, 
bile, -mile, nile, 
bilk, milk, 
bill, mill, pill. 
billed, build, . 
billet, millet, pillet, 
billion, million, _ pillion, 
billow, minnow, pillow, 
bin, been, pin, 
bind, mind, pint, 
birch, merge, purge, 
perch, 
bird, burn, pert, 
birth, berth, mirth, 
bit, bid, mid, 
mitt, pit, 
bitch, midge, pinch, 
; - pitch, 
bite, hide, micht, 
mite, pied, 
bits, bids, midst, 
bitten, hidden, mitten, 
black, blank, plank, 
plaque, 
blackened,blanket, 
hladder, platter, 
blade, plain, nlane, 
* plate, played, 
bland, plaid, nlait, 
plan, plant, 
plat, 
blank, black, plank, 
o. plaque, 
blanket, blackened, 
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blaze, place, 
bleat, bleed, 
bled, blend, 
bleed, bleat, 
blench, _ pledge, 
blend, bled, 
blent, bled, 
blessed, pleasant, 
blew, blue, 
blight, blind, 
blind, blight, | 
bloat, blowed, 
blood, blunt, 
bloom, plume, 
blot, plod, 
blouse, nlows, 
blowed, _ bloat, 
blown, bloat, 
blubber, plumper, 
blue, blew, 
blunder, plunder, 
blunt, blood, 
blurred, blurt, 
blurt, blurred, 
blush, plunge, 
boar bore, 
pore, 
hoard, bored, 
boarder, mourner, 
boast, most, 
boat, bode, 
' "} mode, 
is DM be 
bob, mob, 
bode, boat, 
mode, 
4 
hodice, bodies, 
bodies, bodice, 
bog, mock, 





plays, 
plead, 
pleat, 
blent, 
plead, 
pleat, 


blent, 
blend, 


plied, 
plight, 
plied, 
plight, 
blown, 


plot, 


blown, 
blowed, 
plumper, 


plush, 
more, 
pour, 
mourned, 
porter, 
post, 
moat, 
mote, 
mowed, 
mop, 
pop, 
moat, 
mote, 
mowed, 


’ 


pock, 
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bold, 
bole, 


boll, 


-_ 


bolt, 
bomb, 


bond, 
bone, 


boodle, 
boon, 
boor, 
boot, 
booty, 
bore, 


bored, 
born, 
borne, 
borrow, 
boss, 
bother, 
bottle, 
bough, 
boughs, 
bought, 


bounce, 
bound, 


bout, 


bow, 
bowed, 








bolt, 
mold, 
boll, 
mole, 


bole, 
mole, 


bold, 
mold, 
bump, 
mump, 


bought, 
moan, 


poodle, 
mood, 
moor, 
moot, 
beauty, 
boar, 
pore, 
board, 
borne, 
born, 
morrow, 
moss, 
pother, 
model, 
bow, 
mouse, 
bond, _ 


pounce, 
bout, 
mound, 
pound, 
bound, 
mound, 
pound, 
bough, 
bound, 
mound, 
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bowled, 
polled, 
bowl, 
pole, 
poll, 
bowl, 
pole, 
poll, 
bowled, 
polled, 
mum, 
pump, 
pup, 
pawned, 
pond, 
mown, 
pone, 


moon, 
poor, 
mute, 
moody, 
more, 
pour, 
mourned, 
morn, 
morn, 


mottle, 
mow, 


pawned, 
pond, 


bowed, 
mount, 
pout, 
bowed, 
mount, 
pout, 
mow, 
bout, 
mount, 











pound, 
bow, beau, 
bower, power, 
bowl, bole, 
* mole, 
bowled, _ bold, 
mold, 
bow-wow pow-wow 
box, pox, 
boys, poise, 
brace, brays, 
praise, 
brad, bran, 
brag, prank, 
braid, brain, 
prate, 
brain, braid, 
prate, 
brake, break, 
brand, brad, 
brat, brad, 
brawn, _ broad, 
bray, pray, 
brayed, _ braid, 
: prate, 
brays, brace, 
. ‘praise, 
braze, brace, 
"7" praise, 
breach,  ovreach, 
bread, bred, 
break, brake, 
bred, bread, 
breeches, bridges, 
brevet, prevent, 
brewed, brood, 
*  '" brute, 
brews, bruise, 
bribe, prime, 





pout, 
mow, 


boll, 
pole, 
poll, 
bolt, 
polled, 


braze, 
prays, 
brand, 
brat, 


brayed, 
praved, 
brayed, 
prayed, 


bran, 
brat, 
bran, 
brand, 
brought, 
prey, 
brain, 
prayed, 
braze, 
prays, 
rays, 
prays, 


bruit, 
prude, 
prune, 








brick, brig, 
brink, 
prig, 
bridal, bridle, 
bride, bright, 
: _ pride, 
bridges, breeches, 
bridle, __ bridal, 
brig, brick, 
"2 ', . brink, 
> hn . PO 
bright, __ bride, 
. pride, 
brim, prim, 
brined, _ bride, 

. pride, 
bring, brick, 

tes . brink, 

: . prig, 
brink, brick, 
bring, 

. prig, 
broad, brawn, 
brogue, broke, 
broke, brogue, 
brood, brewed, 
an brute, 
brought, brawn, 
brow, prow, 
browed, brown, 
brown, _ browed, 
brows, browse, 
browse, brows, 
bruise, brews, 
bruit, brewed, 

brute, 
’ 
brute, brewed, 
bruit, 
bubble, bumble, 
buck, bug, 
bunk, 
muck, 





pug, 


bring, 
prick, 
prink, 


brined, 
pried, 


bring, 
prick, 
prink, 
brined, 
pried, 


bright, 
pried, 
brig, 
prick, 
prink, 
brig, 
prick, 
prink, 
brought, 


bruit, 

prude, 
prune, 
broad, 


proud, 
proud, 


brood, 
prude, 
prune, 
brood, 
prude, 
prune, 
mumble, 
bung, 
monk, 
mug, 
punk, 
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buckle, 
bud, 


budge, 
buff, 
bug, 


buggy, 
build, 


bull, 
bullet, 
bumble, 
bump, 


bun, 


bunch, 
bundle, 
bung, 


bunk, 


buried, 
burn, 
bury, 
burr, 
bus, 


bush, 
bust, 
bustard, 
bustle, 


but, 





bungle, 

bun, but, 

butt. mud, 
pun, 

much, mush, 

muff, puff, 

buck, bung, 

bunk, monk, 

muck, mug, 

pug, punk, 

muggy, 

billed, 

pull, 

pullet, 

bubble, mumble, 

bomb, mum, 

mump, pump, 
pup, 

bud, but, 

butt, mud, 

. pun, 
munch, punch, 
muddle, puddle, 
buck, bug, 
bunk, monk, 
muck, mug, 
pug, punk, 
buck, bug, 
bung, monk, 
muck, mug, 
pug, punk, 
merit, 

. bird, pert, 
berry, merry, 
purr, 
buzz, = muss, 

u . pus, 
push, . 
must, ' 
mustard, mustered, 
muscle, mussel, 
muzzle, puzzle, 
bud, bun, 
butt, mud, 

pun, 
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butt, 


butter, 
button, 
buy, 


cab, 


cable, 
cage, 
cairn, 


call, 
calm, 
came, 
camp, 


can, 


cancer, 
candle, 
cane, 


canned, 


5 
J 


cannibal, 
cannon, 
canon, 
cant, 


can’t, 


canton, 
canvas, 
canvass, 








bud, 
but, 


mutter, 
mutton, 
by, 

Pl, 


camp, 
gab, 


gable, 
gage, 
card, 
guard, 


gall, 
cob, 
cape, 
cab, 
gab, 


canned, 
can’t 
answer 
cattle, 
gain, 


can, 


can’t, 


animal, 
canon, 
cannon, 
can, 
can’t, 


can, 
cant, 


cannon, 
canvass, 
canvas, 


bun, 
mud, 
pun, 


my, 
pie, 


cap, 
gam, 


gap, 


cart, 
yard, 
yarn, 


gob, 
game, 
cap, 
gain, 
sap, 
cant, 
cat, 
gad, 


gait, 
gate, 
cant, 
cat, 

gad, 


canton, 
canton, 
canned, 
cat, 
gad, 
canned, 
cat, 
gad, 
canon, 
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buys, 


buzz, 


by, 


cap, 


cape, 
capital, 
capitol, 
card, 


carp, 
carpet, 
carrot, 
cart, 


case, 
cast, 
caste, 
caster, 
castor, 
cat, 


catamount, 


cattle, 
caught, 


cause, 
cave, 
cease, 


ceil, 
cell, 
cellar, 
cense, 


mice, 
bus, 


buy, 
pi, 


cab, 
gab, 


came, 
capitol 
capital 
cairn, 
guard, 


garb, 


garment. 


carot, 
cairn, 
guard, 


gaze, 
caste, 
cast, 
castor. 
caster, 
can, 
cant, 


candle, 
cod, 
cot, 
got, 
gauze, 
gave, 
scenes, 
sees, 
seal, 
sell, 
seller, 
sense, 


gadabout 





pies, 
muss, 
pus, 
my, 
pie, 


camp, 
gam, 
gap, 
game, 


cart, 
yard, 
yarn, 


garret, 
card, 
yard, 
yarn, 


canned, 
can’t, 
gad, 


con, 
god, 
yacht, 


seas, 
seize, 
zeal, 


ss 











censor, 
censual, 
cent, 


center, 
cere, 
cereal, 
cession, 
chafe, 
chaffed, 
chain, 
chair, 
chamois, 
chap, 


chapel, 
charm, 
charred, 
chart, 
chased, 
chaste, 
chat, 
chatter, 
chaw, 
cheap, 
cheat, 
cheating, 
cheek, 
cheep, 
cheer, 


cherry, 
cherub, 
cherup, 
chest, 
chew, 
chewed, 


chews, 


chick, 
chide, 
chief, 
chill, 


My 
sensor, 
sensual, 
said, scent, 
send, sent, 

set, 
setter, 
sear, seer, 
serial, 
session, 
shafe, 
shaft, 
jade, shade, 
share, 
shabby, 
champ, jam, 
jamb, sham, 
shamble, 
sharp, 
chart, 
charred, 
chaste, 
chased, 
shad, 
shatter, 
jaw, pshaw, 
cheep, sheep, 
sheet, 
sheeting, 
sheik, 
cheap, _ sheep, 
jeer, shear, 
sheer, 
sherry, 
cherup, 
cherub, 
jest, 
shoe, shoo, 
chute, June, 
_ jute, shoot, 
choose, juice, 
» shoes, 
chink, _ jig, 
shied, shine, 
sheaf, sheave, 
Jill, 
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chilled, 
chilling, 


chin, 


chink, 
chip, 
chit, 


chock, 
choice, 
choir, 
choke, 
choler, 
choose, 


chop, 
chord, 
chore, 
chose, 
chub, 
chuck, 


chuckle 
chum, 
chunk, 
churl, 
churn, 
chute, 

1 

cider, 
cinque 


jilt, 
shilling, 
chit, 
in, 
chick, 
jib, 
chin, 
jin, 
Jog, 
joys, 
quire, 
joke, 
collar, 
chews, 


job, 


cord, 
shore, 
shows, 
chum, 
chunk, 


juggle, 
chub, 
chuck, 


churn, 
churl, 
chewed, 
jute, 
sider, 
sick, 


‘= sink, 


cite, 


‘ 


clabber, 


clack, 
clam, 
clammer, 


side, 
sight, 
clammer, 
clapper, 
clang, 
clamp, 
clabber, 


_ clapper, 


clamp, 
clan, 


clam, 
clad, 





gin, 
shin, 
Jig; 
ship, 
gin, 
shin, 
shock, 


wire, 


juice, 
shoes, 
shop, 


corn, 


jump, 
jug, 


_ Shuck, 


jungle, 
jump, 
jug, 


_ shuck, 


June, 
shoot, 


sing, 
zine, 
sighed, 


_, Signed, 


site, 
clamour, 
glamour, 
clank, 
clap, 
ciamour, 
glamour, 
clap, 
glad, 
gland, 
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clang, 
clank, 
clap, 
clapper, 


class, 
cleaned, 
clew, 
click, 
climb, 
clime, 
cling, 
clink, 
clip, 
clipper, 
clock, 
clod, 
clog, 
close, 
clot, 
clothes, 
cloud, 
clout, 
clown, 
club, 
cluck, 
clue, 
clump, 
clung, 
coal, 
coarse, 
coast, 
coat, 


cob, 
cobble, 
cobbler, 
cock, 
cockle, 
cod, 


code, 


Ud 


clack, 
clack, 
clam, 
clabber, 
clamour, 
glass, 
gleaned, 
clue, 
cling, 
clime, 
climb, 
click, 
click, 


~ glib, 


glimmer, 
clog, 
clot, 
clock, 
clothes, 
clod, 
close, 
clout, 
cloud, 
cloud, 
clump, 
clung, 
clew, 
club, 
cluck, 
goal, 
course, 
ghost, 
code, 
cote, 


calm, 
gobble, 
gobbler, 
cog, 
goggle, 
caught, 
cot, 
got, 

“ coat, 
cote, 
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clank, 
clang, 
clamp, 
clammer, 
glamour, 


gleet, 
glue, 
clink, 


clink, 
cling, 


clown, 
clown, 
clout, 
glum, 


glue, 
glum, 


cone, 
goad, 
goat, 
gob, 


gong, 


con, 
god, 
yacht, 
cone, 
goad, 





confounded, unfounded, 
contemned, condemned, contempt, 
condemned, contemned, 


contempt, 
contend, 
content, 
convert, 
coo, 
cool, 
coon, 
cope, 
copies, 
coppice, 
cord, 
corn, 
core, 
corps, 
cot, 





content, 
contend, 
conferred, 
cue, 
ghoul, 
cued, 
comb, 
coppice, 
copies, 
chord, 
chord, 
corps, 
core, 
caught, 
con, 

got, 





gong, 
gold, 


gold, 

"a 
cup, 

gum, 
compute, 
compute, 
commute, 
cod, 

god, 
yacht, 


code, 
goad, 
goat, 


cog, cock, 

| coil, coin, 
coin, coil, 
cold, colt, 
collar, choler, 
colonel, kernel, 
colt, cold, 
comb, cope, 
come, cub, 

{a | 
commune, commute,| 
commute, commune, 
compute, commune, 
con, caught, 

cot, 

- got, 
concede, conceit, 
conceit, concede, 
concerned, concert, 
concert, concerned, 
condemned, contemned contempt, 
cone, coat, 

cote, 
conferred, convert, 
confide, confined, 
confined, confide, 











queue, 


cute, 


corn, 
cord, 
gore, 
gore, 
cod, 
god, 
yacht, 








od, 








cotton, 
couch, 
could, 
council, 
counsel, 
count, 
course, 
court, 
cousin, 
cozen, 
crab, 


crack, 
craft, 
crag, 
cram, 


cramp, 


crane, 


crank, 
crape, 
crate, 


crater, 
craze, 
creak, 
cream, 
crease, 
creed, 


creek, 
creep, 
crew, 
crewel, 
crews, 
crib, 


cribbage, 
cribbed, 


gotten, 
gouge, 
good, 
counsel, 
council, 
gowned, 
coarse, 
gourd, 
cozen, 
cousin, 
cram, 
grab, 
crag, 
gratt, 
crack, 
crab, 
grab, 
crab, 
grab, 
crate, 
grain, 


crack, 
grape, 
crane, 
grain, 


‘ 
greater, 
grace, 
creek, 
creep, 
grease, 
greed, 


creak, 
cream, 
grew, 
cruel, 
cruise, 


crimp, 


crimpage, 
crypt, 


gout, 


cramp, 
gramme, 
crank, 


crank, 
cramp, 
gramme, 
cram, 
gramme, 
grade, 
grate, 
great, 
crag, 


grade, 
grate, 
great, 


graze, 


green, 
greet, 


gruel, 
cruse, 
grim, 
grip, 





cribble, 
cried, 
crime, 
crimpage, 
crimple, 
cripple, 
crypt, 
crock, 
crone, 
croon, 
crow, 
crowd, 
crows, 
crude, 
cruel, 
cruise, 
crumb, 
crumble, 
crumple, 
crunch, 


cruse, 
crutch, 


cry, 
cub, 

e 
cud, 


cue, 
cued, 
cup, 


curd, 
curdle, 
curl, 
cut, 


Cc ite, 
cutter, 
cygnet, 
cymbal, 
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crimple, 
gride; 
grime, 
cribbage, 
cribble, 
cribble, 
cribbed, 
grog, 
groan, 
crude, 
grow, 
crowned, 
gross, 
croon, 
crewel, 
crews, 
grub, 
crumple, 
crumble, 
crush, 


crews, 
crunch, 
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crippl, 
grind, 


gripe, 


cripple, 
crimple, 


grown, 


grout, 
grows, 
‘ 


gruel, 
cruse, 
grum, 
grumble, 
grumble, 
crutch, 
grudge, 
cruise, 
crush, 


_ grudge, 


rye, 
come, 


cut, 


coo, 
coon, 
come, 


gird, 
girdle, 
girl, 
cud, 


coon, 
gunner, 
signet, 
simple, 


wry, 
cup, 
gum, 
gun, 
gut, 
queue, 
cute, 
cub, 
gum, 
girt, 
kirtle, 


gun, 
gut, 
cued, 
gutter, 


symbol, 
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dab, 


dace, 
dad, 
dale, 


dally, 
dam, 
dame, 


damn, 


damp, 


dam, 
damp, 
tamp, 
days, 
tan, 
nail, 


tally, 
dab, 
damp, 
tamp, 
tame, 
dab, 
damp, 
tamp, 
dab, 
damn, 


_ tamp, 


dandle, 
dangle, 


dare, 
dart, 
dash, 


daw, 
day, 
days, 
daze, 
dazzle, 


dead, 


deal, 
deamster, 
dean, 
deans, 
dear, 
death, 
debarred, 
debt, 


decide, 
decrease, 


tattle, 
tackle, 


tare, 
tart, 
quash, 


taw, 
dey, 
dace, 
dace, 
tassel, 
debt, 
dent, 
tend, 
kneel, 
teamster, 
deed, 
tease, 
deer, 
length, 
depart, 
dead, 
dent, 
tend, 
designed, 
decrees, 
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damn, 
tab, 
tap, 
daze, 
tat, 
tail, 
tale, 


damn, 
tab, 
tap, 
tape, 
dam, 
tab, 
tap, 
dam, 
tab, 
tap, 


taggle, 
tangle, 
tear, 


latch, 
lash, 


daze, 
days, 


den, 
ten, 
tent, 


teens, 
tear, 
tenth, 


den, 
ten, 
tent, 


degrees, 





decrees, 


| decried, 
| deed, 








| 
| 





deem, 
deep, 


deer, 
defied, 
defined, 
degrees, 
deigned, 
delegate, 
delf, 
delicate, 
dell, 
delve, 
dement, 
den, 


dens, 
dent, 


depart, 
depend, 
deride, 
designed, 
deuce, 
device, 
devise, 
dew, 


dice, 
did, 


die, 
died, 


| dies, 


diet, 





decrease, 
deride, 
dean, 
deep, 


deem, 


dear, 
defined, 
defied, 
decrease, 
taint, 
delicate, 
delve, 
delegate, 
knell, 
delf, 
depend, 
dead, 
dent, 
tend, 
dense, 
dead, 
den, 
tend, 
debarred, 
dement, 
decried, 
decide, 
dews, 
devise, 
device, 
do, 

to, 


dies, 
din, 
tin, 


dye, 
diet, 
tied, 
dice, 
died, 
tied, 





. 


degrees, 


s * 
team, 
teem, 
team, 
teem, 


tear. 


decrees. 


tell, 


debt, 
ten, 
tent, 
tense, 
debt, 
ten, 
tent, 


dues, 


due, 
too, 
two, 


dint, 
tint, 
tit, 
tie, 
tide, 
tight, 
ties, 
tide, 
tight, 




















dig, 


digger, 
dill, 
dim, 
dime, 
dimple, 
din, 


dine, 
ding, 


dingle, 
dinner, 


dint, 


dip, 

dire, 
dirk, 
dirt, 
disburse, 
discreet, 
discrete, 
discussed, 
disdain, 
disgust, 
dish, 
disperse, 
displace, 
displays, 
distain, 
ditch, 
dive, 


divide, 
divine, 
do, 


d6, _ 


! r 
f 
b e » 


ding, 


tinker, 
till, 
dip, 
time, 
tipple, 
did, 
tin, 


tine, 
dig, 


tickle, 


tiller, 
tinner, 
did, 

tin, 

q 

dim, 
dyer, 
lurk, 
learn, 
disperse, 
discrete, 
discreet, 
disgust, 
distain, 
discussed, 
ditch, 
disburse, 
displays, 
displace, 
disdain, 
dish, 
knife, 


divine, 
divide, 
dew, 
to, 


doe, 
toe, 


tick, 
ting, 


tip, 
type, 


dint, 
tint, 
tit, 


tick, 
ting, 
tingle, 
tinkle, 
tinder, 
titter, 
din, 
tint, 
tit, 
tip, 
tire, 


turn, 


tinge, 


tinge, 
life, 
live 


due, 
too, 
two, 
dough, 
tow, 
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dock, tog, 
dodge, _ lodge, 
doe, do, 

toe, 
doesn’t, dozen, 
dogs, tongs, 
dole, knoll, 
doll, tall, 
dome, dope, 
dominate, nominate, 
don, dot, 
done, dun, 
tun, 
don’t, dote, 
toned, 
doom, dupe, 
door, tore, 
dope, dome, 
dose, doze, 
dot, don, 
dote, don’t, 
toned, 
doubt, down, 
dough, 4a, 
toe, 
dove, duff, 
dowel, towel, 
dower, tower, 
down, doubt, 
doze, dose, 
dozen, doesn’t, 
drab, drachm, 
tram, 
drachm, drab, 
tram, 
draft, draught, 
drag, drank, 
drained, trade, 
dram, drab, 
tram, 
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nautch, 
notch, 
dough, 
tow, 


tole, 
tome, 


tot, 
ton, 
tut, 
toat, 
towed, 
tomb, 
tube, 


tome, 
toes, 
tot, 
toat, 
towed, 
town, 
doe, 
tow, 
tough, 


town, 
toes, 


dram, 
tramp, 
trap, 
dram, 
tramp, 
trap, 


track, 
trained, 
trait, 
drachm, 
tramp, 
trap, 
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drank, 
draught, 
drawl, 
dray, 
dread, 
dredge, 
dress, 
drew, 
drill, 
drink, 
drinker, 
drip, 
driplet, 
droop, 
drowned, 
drub, 
drudge, 
drug, 


dry, 
dub, 


duck, 


duchy, 


ear, 
earl, 
earn, 


eased, 
east, 
eat, 
eaves, 
ebb, 


eddy, 
edge, 
eel, 
e’er, 


gg, 
eight, 


drag, 


draft, 
trawl, 
tray, 
tread, 
drench, 
tress, 
true, 
trill, 
trick, 
tricker, 
trim, 
triplet, 
troop, 
trout, 
drum, 
trudge, 
drunk, 


iy, 
dumb, 


dug, 
tongue, 


touchy, 


hear, 
hurl, 
heard, 
hurt, 
east, 
eased, 
heat, 
heaves, 
em, 


heady, 
etch, 
heal, 
air, 
hair, 


ache, 
aid, 
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track, 


trend, 
trench, 


trig, 
trigger, 
trip, 


troupe, 
trump, 


truck, 
trunk, 


dump, 
tub, 
dung, 
tuck, 


tug, 


here, 


herd, 


urn, 


heed, 


hem, 
hemp, 


hedge, 
heel, 
ere, 
hare, 
heir, 


aint, 


dude, 


| 
| due, 


duel, 
duff, 
dug, 


dull, 
dumb, 


dump, 
dun, 
dune, 


dung, 


dusk, 
dutch, 
dye, 
dyer, 


elephant, 
elevate, 
ell, 

elm, 

em, 


embark, 
embower, 
emigrant, 
eminence, 
empower, 
end, 
enrapt, 
ensign, 





dune, toot, 
tune, 
dew, do, 
to, too, 
two, 
newel, 
dove, tough, 
duck, dung, 
tongue, __ tuck, 
tug, 
lull, null, 
dub, dump, 
tub, 
dub, dumb, 
tub, 
done, ton, 
tun, tut, 
dude, toot, 
tune, 
duck, dug, 
tongue, tuck, 
tug, 
tusk, 
touch, 
die, tie, 
dire, tire, 
ate, hade, 
hate, 
elevate, 
elephant, 
hell, 
helm, help, 
ebb, hem, 
hemp, 
impark, 
empower, 
immigrant, 
imminence, 
embower, 
head, hen, 
enwrapped, 
incite, inside, 
insight, 


enwrapped, enrapt, 








ere, 


err, 
etch, 
eve, 
ever, 
ewe, 


ewer, 


face, 
fact, 
fad, 


fade, 


fail, 
fain, 


faint, 


fair, 
fake, 
falls, 
false, 
falter, 
fan, 


fang, 
fanged, 
fare, 
fast, 
fat, 





air, 
hair. 


her, 
edge, 
heave, 
heaver, 
hew, 
yew, 
your, 


phase, 
fagged, 
fan, 
van, 
fain, 
fate, 
feint, 
vain, 


vale, 
fade, 
fate, 

feint, 
vain, 


fade, 
fate, 

feint, 
vain, 


fare, 
vague, 
false, 
falls, 
vaulter, 
fad, 
van, 
fag, 
fact, 
fair, 
vast, 
fad, 


van, 


e’er, 
hare, 
heir, 


hedge, 


heifer, 
hue, 
you, 


vase, 
fanged, 
fat, 
vat, 
faint, 
feign, 
fete, 
vane, 
vein, 
veil, 
faint, 
feign, 
fete, 
vane, 
vein, 
fain, 
feign, 
fete, 
vane, 
vein, 


fat, 
vat, 


fagged, 


fan, 
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exalt, 
extend, 
extent, 
exult, 
eye, 


eyed, 


eyelet, 


fate, 


fault, 
fawn, 
fear, 
fears, 
feat, 
fed, 


federate, 
feed, 
feign, 


feint, 


felled, 
felt, 
fen, 


| fend, 


ferry, 
fetch, 


exult, 
extent, 
extend, 
exalt, 
aye, 
high, 
height, 
hied, 


islet, 


fade, 
faint, 
feint, 
vain, 


vault, 
fond, 
veer, 
fierce, 
feed, 
fen, 
vend, 
venerate, 
feat, 
fade, 
faint, 
feint, 
vain, 


fade, 
faint, 


feign, 
vain, 


felt, 
felled, 
fed, 
vend, 
fed, 
vend, 
very, 
vetch, 





hie, 


hide, 
hind, 
I’d 


fain, 
feign, 
fete, 
vane, 
vein, 


feet, 
fend, 
vent, 


feet, 
fain, 
fate, 
fete, 
vane, 
vein, 
fain, 
fate, 
fete, 
vane, 
vein, 


fend, 
vent, 
fen, 

vent, 





fete, 


feud, 
few, 
fib, 
fiber, 
fid, 


fiddle, 
fie, 
field, 
fiend, 
fierce, 
fife, 
fight, 


figs, 
file, 


fill, 


filly, 
fin, 


finch, 
find, 


fine, 
fined, 


finny, 
firm, 
firs, 
first, 
fish, 
fissile, 
fission, 
fit, 


five, 
fix, 
fizzle, 





fade, 
faint, 
feign, 
vain, 


food, 
view, 
vim, 

viper, 


fill, 


victual, 
vie, 
fiend, 
field, 
fears, 
five, 
find, 


fix, 
phial, 
vile, 
fid, 


finny, 


fid, 


fish, 
fight, 


vine, 


fight, 


filley, 
verb, 
furs, 
versed, 
finch, 
fizzle, 
vision, 


fid, 


fife, 
figs, 
fissile, 


fate, 
fain, 
feint, 
vane, 
vein, 


fin, 
fit, 


fined, 


vied, 


vial, 
viol, 
fin, 
fit, 


fill, 
fit, 


fined, 
vied, 


find, 
vied, 
furze, 


fill, 
fin, 
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| lags, 


flanks, 
flax, 
flea, 
fledge, 
flee, 


| fleece, 
| flees, 





flesh, 
flew, 
flick, 
flinch, 
fling, 
flint, 
flit, 
flitch, 
float, 
flocks, 
floe, 
flogs, 
florid, 
florin, 
flour, 
flow, 
flowed, 
flower, 
flown, 
flue, 
foaled, 
focal, 
fob, 
foe, 
fogs, 
foist, 
fold, 
folk, 
folly, 
fond, 
font, 
food, 
fool, 
fop, 
force, 
ford, 


| fore, 


flanks, 
flags, 
flags, 
flee, 
flesh, 
flea, 
flees, 
fleece, 
fledge, 
flue, 
fling, 
flitch, 
flick, 
flit, 
flint, 
flinch, 
flowed, 
flogs, 
flow, 
flocks, 
florin, 
florid, 
flower, 
floe, 
float, 
flour, 
float, 
flew, 
fold, 
vocal, 
fon, 
foh, 
fox, 
voiced, 
foaled, 
vogue, 
volley, 
font, 
fond, 
feud, 
fuel, 
fob, 
fours, 
fort, 
four, 





flax, 
flax, 
flanks, 


flown, 
phlox, 


phlox, 


flown, 


flowed, 


forte, 
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fort, ford, forte, fret, friend, 
forte, ford, fort, fried, fright, 
forth, fourth, friend, fret, 
foul, fowl, vowel, frieze, frees, freeze, 
found, fount, vowed, fright, fried, 
fount, found, vowed, fringe, French, fresh, 
four, fore, frock, frog, 
fours, force, frog, frock, 
fourth, forth, frond, front, 
fowl, foul, vowel, | front, frond, 
fox, fogs, frounce, frowns, 
tranc, frank, frowns, frounce, 
frank, franc, fuel, fool, 
fraud, fraught, fun, fund, 
fraught, fraud, fund, fun, 
frayed, freight, furs, firs, furze, 
frays, phrase, furze, firs, furs, 
frees, freeze, frieze, fuse, views, 
freeze, frees, frieze, fuss, fuzz, 
freight, —fraved, | fuzz, fuss, 
French, fresh, fringe, 
gab, cab, camp, | gamble, camel, gabble, 
cap, gam, gambol, 
gap, _gambol, camel, gabble, 
gabble, camel, gamble, | gamble, 
gambol, | game, came, cape, 
gable, cable, , gander, gadder, 
gad, can, canned, gang, gag, 
cant, can’t, gap, cab, camp, 
cat, cap, gab, 
gadabout, catamount, gam, 
gadder, gander, 7° garb, carp, 
gag, gang, | garden, garnet, 
gage, cage, ° | garment. carpet, 
gain, cane, gait, 'garner, _ garter, 
gate, | garnet, garden, 
gait, cane, gain, garret, carat, carrot, 
gate, | garter, garner, 
gall, call, | gash, cash, 
gallop, alum, galop, | gate, cane, gain, 
galop, alum, gallop, gait, 
gam, cab, camp, | gauze, cause, 
cap, gab, | gave, cave, 
gap, | gaze, case, 
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gear, 
gee, 
geese, 
germ, 
german, 
get, 
geyser, 
ghost, 
gib, 


giddy, 
gig, 


gild, 


gill, 
gilt, 


gin, 


gird, 
girdle, 
girl, 
girt, 
glad, 


glair, 
glamour, 


gland, 


glare, 
glass, 
gleam, 
gleaned, 
clebe, 
gleet, 
glib, 
glimmer, 
gloam, 
gloat, 
globe, 
clowed, 
glue, 
glum, 


year, 
she, 
keys, 
chirp, 
sherbet, 
vet, 
kaiser, 
coast, 
chip, 


kitty, 
kick, 


gilt, 
killed, 
kill, 
gild, 
killed, 
chin, 
jin, 
curd, 
curdle, 
curl, 
curd, 
clad, 


glare, 
clabber, 
clamor, 
clad, 


glair, 
class, 
glebe, 
cleaned, 
gleame, 
cieaned, 
clip, 
clipper, 
globe, 
glowed, 
gloam, 
gloat, 
clew, 


club, 


jib, 
ship, 


king, 
kink, 
guilt, 
kilt, 
kiln, 
guilt, 
kilt, 
chit, 
shin, 
girt, 
kirtle, 


gird, 
clan, 
gland, 


clammer, 
clapper, 


clan, 
glad, 


gleet, 


gleaned, 


clue, 
clump, 


(To be continued.) 
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gnash, 


gnat, 
gnaw, 
enawed, 


| gnome, 


| gnu, 


goad, 


goal, 


| goat, 


gob, 
gobble, 
gobbler, 
god, 


goggle, 
gold, 
gone, 
gong, 
good, 
goose, 
gore, 
got, 


gotten, 
gouge, 
gourd, 
gout, 
gowned, 
grab, 


grace, 
grade, 


craft, 
grain, 


dash, 


lad, 
law, 
naught, 
loam, 


lieu, 


coat, 
cone, 


coal, 
coat, 
cone, 


calm, 
cobble, 
cobbler, 
caught, 
con, 
got, 
cockle, 
cold, 
yon, 
cock, 
could, 
use, 
core, 
caught, 
con, 
god, 
cotton, 
couch, 
court, 
count, 
count, 
crab, 
cramp, 
craze, 
crane, 
grain, 
craft, 
crane, 
grade, 


lash, 
latch, 
land, 


lobe, 
nope, 
knew, 
new, 
code, 
cote, 
goat, 


code, 
cote, 
goad, 
cob, 


cod, 
cot, 
vacht, 


cog, 


corps, 
cod, 
cot, 
yacht, 


gowned, 
gout, 
cram, 
gramme, 
graze, 
crate, 
grate, 


crate, 
grate, 
great, 


va 








SOME DON’TS TO BE OBSERVED IN TEACHING 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


SARAH JORDAN MONRO, HORACE MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


It is to the teachers of those who hear that instructors of 
the deaf should turn for help in their work and they should 
realize more and more that this is as true of speech as of the 
other branches. 

A careful study of the best methods of teaching speech 
to hearing persons and of training, not only the singing but the 
speaking voice, has, together with much experience in the 
adaptation of these methods, made important changes in this 
department of the education of the deaf. 

A teacher who has given much time and thought to this 
special work is willing to give to others the benefit of her ex- 
perience and as it is a propensity of human nature to be more 
readily attracted by a statement of what we ought not to do 
than by one which tells us what we should do, she has chosen 
the short and concise form of “Don’ts” given below. 

In teaching speech to the deaf, in training their voices— 

Don’t allow the condition of the muscles in any part of the 
body to be such as to prevent good speech and a good tone; 

Don’t direct a pupil to use his voice until he has gained 
control of his tongue, in the first position; 

Don’t allow a pupil to feel the vibration of the voice in 
the throat. 

If those who wish to ask the “Why?” of the “Don’ts” will 
write to Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro, Horace Mann School for 
the Deaf, 178 Newbury St., Boston, Mass., she will be glad to 
reply to the inquiries. 
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First Annual Report of the Inspector of Schools for the 
Deaf, Made to the State Superintendent, June 30, 1902. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Mr. W. D. Parker, of Madison, Wisconsin, was appointed 
Inspector of the public day schools for the Deaf and of the 
Delavan boarding school on July I, IgoI, in accordance with 
a law passed by the state legislature during the preceding May. 
His report of work done during the year and of his studies of 
questions relating to the education of the deaf is an interesting 
and valuable contribution to the literature of the profession. 
There is abundant evidence that he came to the work with a 
mind quite unbiased by preconceived opinions as to the merits 
of the various methods of instruction and of organization in the 
different schools under his observation, and that, with the 
trained intellect of an expert in the theory and practice of peda- 
gogics, he has sought only to arrive at the truth in all matters 
of dispute and to determine the principles upon which the educa- 
tion of the Deaf should be based. There may be disagreement 
regarding the justice of some of his conclusions, which might 
be modified by longer study and experience in the work, but 
none will dispute his impartiality and ability in the discharge 
of his duties. 

Mr. Parker reviews the history and the conditions that en- 
viron the various schools, and gives numerous statistical tables 
in connection therewith. He makes an impartial presentation 
of the claims of the different methods of instruction; speaks of 
his efforts to increase the professional efficiency of teachers by 
obtaining from local boards permission for them to visit other 
schools, and by organizing them as a section of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association; and mentions that the training classes 
connected with the Milwaukee, Chicago, and Detroit day schools, 
and the Clarke School and Gallaudet College have been accred- 
ited by the State Superintendent in certifying teachers for the 
Wisconsin day schools. 
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Apart from financial matters, the Inspector makes the fol- 
lowing criticisms of the day schools: 


“The ‘exclusive oral method’ is employed for all pupils; the 
result is the hopeless task of teaching speech and speech-reading 
to some pupils whose ages at entrance vary from 4 to 23 years, 
whose minds are fatally “feeble,” and still others who are per- 
manently aphasic or have defective speech organs. 


“The opportunity of the day school is disparaged by isola- 
tion—isolation of teacher when only one is employed (there are 
12 such), isolation owing to ignorance of officers; the result is 
that the teacher secures less satisfactory results than her patient 
skill and her motherly care deserve, and professionally she is 
likely to deterioration owing to want of sympathy of her kind.” 


He makes the following recommendations: 


“Concerning methods of instruction, it is recommended that 
the day schools continue the oral method and writing as hereto- 
fore, that vigorous calisthenics and some Sloyd or other wood 
work and sewing be practiced daily, that the inspector be author- 
ized to join with local authorities and parents in showing the 
advantages of the regimen at the state school, whenever individ- 
ual day school pupils show upon due trial, not, to exceed three 
years’ duration, inaptitude in oral work that amounts to arrest 
in actual speech and intelligence. 

“In all such action the consent of the parents and of the 
President of the Board of Control should be secured, and en- 
trance at the state school should be effected, as a rule, only at its 
annual opening in the fall; such pupils entered at the state school 
should be classified under the discretion of the superintendent 
of that school. Like procedure should be authorized for the 
transfer of feeble-minded pupils from day schools to the Home at 
Chippewa Falls. 


“Also, the information concerning methods, accommoda- 
tions, etc., at the day and state schools should be carried repeat- 
edly by circulars to the attention of narents of deaf minors who 
have not attended any Wisconsin schools for the deaf, thus 
affording parents repeated occasion for determining whether 
their children shall be instructed and to choose between the ex- 
clusive oral and the combined method; and between paying 
board and having free home in the institution. 


_ “A recommendation concerning the state school is included 
in the suggestion in favor of the permanent separation of the in- 
mates who are taught in the oral system, and the creation of 
ample modern hospital facilities.” 
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A voluminous appendix to the report gives excerpts from 
the reports of many schools for the deaf showing their attitude 
on methods of instruction; extracts from letters from adult Deaf, 
whose views regarding methods were solicited; opinions of in- 
dividuals and organizations on the same subject; statistics of 
the Wisconsin day schools; and miscellaneous statistics. 





North Carolina School for the Deaf and Dumb at Morgan- 
ton, Sixth Biennial Report. 

This report shows that the Morganton school is as regards 
material equipment, organization, and methods of instruction, 
the peer of any institution for the education of the Deaf in 
America. Since the last report, two additions have been made 
to the main building, and a complete system of water-works has 
been installed,. There are now 237 pupils in attendance, and 
Mr. Goodwin claims there are probably as many more deaf chil- 
dren in the state who should be enjoying the advantages of the 
school, and recommends the passage of a compulsory education 
law for their benefit. There are distinct manual and oral de- 
partments, the course of study being the same in each, with the 
exception that in the later the pupils are taught speech and 
speech-reading and by means of speech. Every pupil entering 
the school is given a trial in the oral department, and transferred 
to the manual only on demonstration of his inability to learn, and 
to learn by, speech and speech-reading. We note that it was 
thought necessary to transfer from the oral to the manual de- 
partment three pupils last year and four this year. There are 
at present III pupils under oral instruction. In the manual de- 
partment signs are discouraged both in and out of school, in- 
struction being by means of spelling. The separation of the 
oral and manual pupils is as complete as may be where they at- 
tend one school, extending to chapel service and the dining 
room as well as the class-rooms. The rotary method of recita- 
tions has been adopted with the advanced oral classes, and of 
this innovation Mrs. Hurd, the Chief Instructor of the depart- 
ment, says: 
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“The advantages of this plan are already evident. The 
classes are better graded, yet no more teachers are required; 
the pupils come in touch with more than one teacher; the work 
can be more evenly balanced, preventing the tendency towards 
spending more than enough time upon one kind of work at the 
expense of another; the pupils enjoy the change from the sur- 
roundings of one room to those of another, and the value of the 
additional practice in speaking to, and reading the speech of 
more than one teacher can not be measured.” 





American Annals of the Deaf, Washington, D. C., Jan., 1903. 


“Physical Characteristics of Pupils,” by James L. Smith, 
Faribault, Minnesota. This is a continuation of the paper on the 
same subject printed in the September Annals, and reviewed in 
the December Review. It tells of some very practical tests 
made of the pupils’ eyesight and shows their practical application 
to the educational work of the school. It would be greatly to 
the advantage of the pupils if similar tests were made in every 
school. 

“Trying the Use of the Akoulalion,” by Mabel Ellery 
Adams, Boston, -Mass. Miss Adams gives the results obtained 
with the instrument since the publication of her article in the 
March, 1902, Annals, describing her experience with it in teach- 
ing a deaf boy. Her conclusions are that with a child of the 
degree of hearing possessed by this pupil (It is so small that 
doctors claim it is nil), he will come by sufficient practice, to rec- 
ognize with certainty a small vocabulary, and the practice will 
give greater accuracy of pronunciation and improved emphasis 
and manner of speech, but there is no evidence that it will mod- 
ify or change the tone quality. 

Other interesting and helpful articles to teachers are 
“History,” by Warren Robinson, of Delavan, Wisconsin, and 
“Notes on Language Teaching,” by Edward A. Tillinghast, of 
Danville, Kentucky. There is also an account of “A Case of 
Hysterical Deaf-Mutism” reprinted from the Laryngoscope, the 
usual statistics of schools, which are reviewed in our editorial 
department, a list of instructors in American schools for the 
Deaf, and school notes. 
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Forty-fifth Annual Report of the Columbia Institution for 

the Deaf and Dumb, Washington, D. C. 

The number of pupils in the institution during the year was 
200, of whom 136 were in the college department. Three young 
men who graduated in June were awarded the degree of bachelor 
of science, they having completed the required course in scienti- 
fic and technical work, and two of these are now completing 
their studies, one in the Georgia School of Technology, the other 
in Washington University, St. Louis. In this connection Presi- 
dent Gallaudet says: 

“Tn this way the problem of technical education for the deaf 
seems to be nearing solution. Bright young deaf men and 
women with sound training in the elements of chemistry, civil 
engineering, mechanical engineering, or architecture can, after 
leaving the college, finish their courses in two or three years in 
the best technical schools of the country and be prepared to 
begin their professions with the best possible preparation. 

“If a fund could be secured for the assistance of such grad- 
uates of the college in pursuing their studies further, the suc- 
cess of this plan would be assured.” 

That the college continues to make progress in the teaching 
and the employment of speech and speech-reading is shown by 
the following paragraph that appears in the report: 

“Tn the divisions of large classes in the college into sections, 
speech has become the basis for division. In the sections con- 
taining those most proficient in speech a great deal of recitation 
work has been done orally, and in all classes students have been 
encouraged to use what power of speech or speech-reading they 
command.” 





Forty-sixth Annual Report of the Texas Deaf and Dumb 

Asylum, Austin, Texas. 

Mr. B. F. McNulty, the Superintendent, in his report to 
the Board, draws a striking picture of the deplorable condition 
in which he found the institution buildings at the beginning of 
his administration in February, 1899, and reviews the improve- 
ments since made. The Texas School now ranks among the 
best equipped and most progressive in methods of administra- 
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tion and instruction, and the progress it has made and is making 
shows what may ,be accomplished by a man of energy, tact, and 
good judgment, though he enter on the work without previous 
experience with the Deaf. During less than three years the sum 
of $79,019.17 has been expended in repairs and the erection of 
new buildings, and the number of pupils has increased from 260 
to 390, an attendance of 500 being indicated for the next session 
(the present school year). Of these pupils, 204 were in the oral 
department, 180 in the manual department, 3 were special pupils 
in the industrial department, and 3 were blind-deaf. Regarding 
the teaching of speech, the report says: “The policy of giving 
all marticulates who are not too old and have sufficient mentality 
a trial in speech, is adhered to. A comparatively small percent- 
age of the previous year’s beginners were last year transferred 
from the oral to the manual department. As the work of speech 
teaching becomes better systematized and more efficient, this 
number will grow somewhat less.” 

The Texas School now uses fuei oil in place of coal and we 
are told that the cost of installing the plant and operating it for 
one year amounted to less by several hundred dollars than the 
ordinary coal bill for the same length of time. 

We are pleased to learn from other sources that Mr. 
McNulty has been reappointed by the new state administration, 
and the school is therefore assured of continued advancement 
for some time to come. 





Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children Before 

They are of School Age, Philadelphia—Sixth Report. 

This report is illustrated very prettily with numerous half- 
tone engravings of the very young children who are its pupils. 
Miss Garrett, the Principal, states that since the last report five 
children who have completed the course have been admitted 
to schools for the hearing, and presents letters from their 
teachers that show they are all making satisfactory progress, 
some doing much better than the average hearing pupil. 
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Nordisk Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan, [Scandinavian Journal 
of Deaf-mute Education], Goteborg, Sweden, Nos. 6—11, 
1902. . 

“Observations Regarding Formal Speech Exercises” by 
G. Forchhammer. “Report of J. Wallin to the Royal Swedish 
Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs on his Visits to Various Insti- 
tutions for the Deaf in Germany and Denmark.” Among the 
rest Mr. Wallin visited the old established and famous school in 
the city of Schleswig. As regards the instruction in this institu- 
tion he says: “The main object of the instruction is to enable 
the children to freely and unhesitatingly express themselves rel- 
ative to occurrences in their common every-day life. These 
occurrences form in the first place the subject of instruction, and 
their description is repeated innumerable times. The teacher 
has, therefore, considerable freedom in the selection of his sub- 
jects, and must be prepared to take up any occurrence which 
attracts attention. The instruction thereby becomes an object 
lesson in the fullest sense of the term, and the spoken word is 
intimately connected with an actual occurrence. 

“Printed text books are used, it is true, from the beginning 
of the second year, but as a general rule the subject for the read- 
ing lessons are taken from occurrences in the school room. 
“Whenever a pencil falls on the floor, a window is opened or 
closed, a fly settles on the nose of one of the pupils or the 
teacher, instruction is interrupted and the occurrence forms the 
subject of conversation, often for the fiftieth time. 

“Only in rare cases are pictures employed for object lessons. 
The teacher takes his class out with him into real life. Sur- 
rounded by his pupils he takes his position on a street or in a 
square, where there is a good deal of life, and converses with 
them on everything that passes, e. g., here comes a country- 
man with his wagon; he has butter to sell; a pigeon settles on 
the roof; there two boys are fighting; they are naughty boys! etc. 
The pupils are also sent to stores to buy what is needed for the 
house and kitchen; and they have often to trot to and fro several 
times till they succeed in making themselves understood. 

“A circumstance which struck me very favorably was this 
that the teachers take great care that an object which is to serve 
to impress an idea on the minds of the pupils, shall be by itself, 
that is to say, it shall not be brought before the eyes of the 
pupils in groups or in connection with other objects, as thereby 
the idea becomes vague, undefined and possibly erroneous. 
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To teach, e. g., the meaning of “goose” it would confuse the 
pupils if a goose were shown to them among a flock of different 
kinds of poultry. To teach the word “cup,” the cup is shown 
without the saucer, which forms an object by itself. 

“This principle is so thoroughly carried out in the Schleswig 
institution that in instruction in arithmetic by means of black- 
board, a cloth was hung over those portions where there were 
other figures than the ones under consideration. 

“As another instance of this system it may be mentioned 
that one of the teachers got a potted plant and let it stand in the 
schoolroom without water till it began to wither. The pupils 
who watched this saw that the plant withered, that it was almost 
dying. Why ? The soil in the pot was dry. What was the cause 
of this? The plant needed water. What should, therefore, be 
done ? The plant should be watered. This was done and after a 
few hours the plant began to revive. This was shown and ex- 
plained in a similar way. 

On the wall of the highest room there huig a board con- 
taining the “Ten Speech Commandments” which are as follows: 
I. Open the mouth sufficiently wide to let the vowels sound 
clear and full. 2. Pronounce all consonants, especially “f,” ‘“s” 
and “sch” correctly and distinctly. 3. Pay close attention to 
short and long vowels. 4. Pronounce the final sound invari- 
ably short, but do not swallow the final “e.” 5. Connect the 
words in a sentence, but do not interpolate an incorrect sound. 
6. Give always the correct accent. 7. Speak neither too loud 
nor too low, or through the nose. 8. In speaking do not 
squeeze out the words. 9. Do not make faces while speaking. 
10. Try to speak well in all places and at all times, even on the 
playground or on the street. 

The collection for a monument for Hill has been closed in 
the Scandinavian countries. It appears from a statement in the 
Journal that the amount collected in Sweden was 149 kroner 
and in Denmark 102 kroner (in all $67.00). 

“The Development of the Education of Teachers of the 
Deaf and its Present Condition in Some of the Countries of 
Europe” by A. F. Nystrém. The first instalment of this article 
is devoted to Prussia. The first step in organizing a teachers’ 
education was a ministerial order of December 2oth, 1811, plac- 
ing a certain Mr. Neumann as “learning teacher” in the Berlin 
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institution, for the purpose—as it was stated—that Neumann 
when returning to his native province should be able to instruct 
as a teacher of a public school not only the normally endowed 
children but also the deaf. In 1813 it was resolved that every 
other year such a “learning teacher” should enter the Berlin 
institution. The course comprised a probation time of four 
weeks, followed by a period of 6 months for learning; followed 
in its turn by a period of teaching. This was of course only a 
small beginning, but already in 1828 a complete course of study 
for candidates for teachers’ places in institutions for the Deaf 
was elaborated; and from that year a number of young men who 
desired to make the teaching of the Deaf their life work entered 
this course every year. 

According to the present regulations, candidates for such 
places must pass two examinations, viz: the ‘teachers’ examina- 
tion” and the “Directors’ examination.” ‘There is no normal 
school in the present sense of the term. The education of teach- 
ers who study for the “teachers’ examination” is confined to the 
various provinces. The course which lasts two years is for both 
male and female students. They are at liberty to attend any 
institution for the deaf which they may prefer, but all those who 
belong to one province must undergo their examination at some 
institution in their province selected by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Although the education of teachers is scattered 
throughout the country, it must be stated that the Royal Insti- 
tution in Berlin forms the central point. This Institution has to 
fulfill the following duties: 

1. The “Directors’ examination” for the whole of Prussia 
is always held at this institution. 

2. The Royal Institution is attended by all the candidates 
from the Province of Brandenburg, but in addition by a great 
many from other provinces of Prussia; 

3. Special lectures for the candidates are delivered regu- 
larly at the Royal Institution which is not the case at the other 
institutions. The two years’ course embraces the following: 
lectures in the institution; lectures in the Berlin clinic for dis- 
eases of the ear; practical exercises in the various classes of the 
institution under the personal direction of the Director; exer- 


cises in the classes without the constant assistance of the Direc- 
tor; witnessing instruction in the various classes by the teachers; 
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surveillance over the boys of the institution outside of study 
hours. 

The lectures in the institution embrace two principal sub- 
jects; viz.: theory and history of deaf-mute education. The 
text-books used are “Manual of Deaf-Mute Education” and 
“History of Deaf-Mute Education,” both by Walther. The lec- 
tures in the clinic for diseases of the ear take place once a week, 
and relate to the anatomy and physiology of the organs and their 
causes. Practical exercises in the classes are held twice a week, 
when one of the candidates imparts instruction—under the di- 
rection of the Director. Before the lesson opens, the candidate 
must give a written outline of the same; and after the lesson it 
is subjected to criticism in the presence of all the candidates and 
teachers. Exercises without the aid of the Director take place 
four times a week. The examinations which candidates have to 
pass, are both written and oral; and every candidate who has 
passed the examination receives a certificate to that effect from 
the Royal Board of Examiners, which entitles him to apply for 
a place as teacher at any of the schools for the deaf in Prussia. 


The higher examination—for Directors’ places—is held only 
at the Royal Institution in Berlin. To enter the lists for this 
examination a person must have successfully filled a teacher’s 
place for at least five years. 


To prepare themselves for this examination, the candidates 
are permitted to spend some time at the Royal Institution, and if 
they are without means, the Government allows each one 100 
mark (equal to $23.80) per month during this period. 


The examination is written and oral. The written portion 
consists in the writing of a composition under the surveillance 
of some of the professors. The oral examination embraces the 
following subjects: 1. Reading and translating from French and 
English works on the education of the deaf; questions in thé 
grammar of these two languages. 2. Phonetics and its applica- 
tion to articulation. 3. Anatomy and physiology of the organs 
of speech and hearing. 4. Acoustics. 5. Methods of instruction 
of the deaf. 6. History of the education of the deaf. The prac- 
tical examination consists in instructing a class of deaf pupils. 
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“The Preparatory School at Géteborg” by F. Nordin: Mr. 
Nordin proposes that the Carnegie Fund, given for the educa- 
tion of the deaf, should at least, in part, be devoted to such a 
school. Many people may think that the education of the deaf 
is well cared for in Sweden, and that nothing more is needed. 
But this is not altogether a correct view. It should be borne in 
mind what a vast difference there is between hearing and deaf 
children at the time when they enter school. The hearing chil- 
dren come with fully developed speech by which they can ex- 
press all their thoughts, ideas and wishes, whilst the deaf lack all 
this. The mental horizon of the hearing children is wider and 
fuller, their ideas of rights and duties are clearer. The difference 
between the two kinds of children is in fact so enormous that 
they cannot be brought to the same level during the period of 
schooling. All this and much more can be said in favor of a 
preparatory school for deaf children under school age. This 
whole question, as well as that of supplementary schools for 
pupils after leaving school, is the question of the day in many 
other countries, such as Denmark, Germany, etc. Such a school 
should have a 4 years’ course, and be in the nature of a ‘“kinder- 
garten. 

The Swedish Deaf-Mute Teachers’ Association, and the 
Swedish Government has again this year, as in previous years, 
been very liberal in providing teachers with the means for visit- 
ing foreign countries, and becoming practically acquainted with 
the instruction of the deaf in those countries. This is an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation, for it will result in a practical benefit 
to the teachers, something which they could not derive from the 
reading of books on the subject. 

“Lars Gustaf Lindstrom” by E. A. Zotterman. Few Eu- 
ropean countries have, comparatively speaking, done so much 
for the education and advancement of the deaf as the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms of Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 
Among the men standing in the front rank of the movement 
in Sweden is undoubtedly the Rev. Lars Gustaf Lindstrém, born 
in 1842 and died August 23rd, 1902, whose biography, with 
portrait, is given in No. 10 of the “Tidskrift.” Although he 
considered the teaching of religion as his life’s calling, he at an 
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early period in his career, began to take the deepest interest in 
the education of the deaf, and was for a number of years religious 
instructor at the well known institution for the deaf at Manilla 
near Stockholm. His memory in Sweden will always be asso- 
ciated with this branch of his activity. He was a prominent 
and exceedingly active member of the Commission appointed 
by the King in 1876 to make a report on the condition of deaf- 
mute instruction and frame propositions for its improvement. 
This report formed the basis of the Law of 1889 which, though 
it did not realize all the hopes of the friends of the deaf, was 
nevertheless a great step in advance. Mr. Lindstrém was a zeal- 
ous advocate of the speech method, and strongly favored small 
boarding schools in preference to large ones, where each pupil 
could not receive the attention he needed. Whenever the 
history of deaf-mute instruction in Sweden is written, Lind- 
strom will be mentioned as one of the pioneers in the cause. 
“Instruction by the ear, with special regard to the Institu- 
tion at Nyborg, Denmark;” an address delivered at the third 
meeting of the Danish teachers of the deaf at Nyborg in April, 
1902, by A. Hansen. Mr. Hansen gives an historic outline of 
the growth and development of this instruction from the earliest 
times. Thus we learn that in 1620 a Mr. Bonet, a Spaniard, 
gave an account of how in his time the hearing of the deaf was 
sought to be developed. The deaf were placed in large empty 
barrels and compelled to yell as loud as possible, so they might 
hear the echo from the sides of the barrel. Sometimes the poor 
deaf were forced to yell till the blood gushed from their throat. 
These first hearing exercises certainly appear to us very bar- 
barous. After mentioning the experiments made at different 
times by Pereire and Itard in France, Barriés in Hamburg, 
Tappe in Berlin, Dr. Samuel Akerly in New York, Lehfeldt and 
Urbantschitsch in Vienna, Mr. Hansen devotes same time to the 
experiments made by Prof. Bezold of Munich with the continu- 
ous series of sounds invented by him with 32 to 500,000 vibra- 
tions per second. By means of this apparatus it can be ascer- 
tained in what part of the scale of sounds the defect in hearing 
exists. Bezold was not satisfied with this scientific result, but is 
anxious that the practical instruction of the deaf should derive 
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some benefit therefrom. He draws the conclusion that a persis- 
tent speech exercise through the ear deserves to be carried out, 
and should be carried out on the basis of the facts proven both 
by his and Prof. Urbantscitsch’s experiments.With the view to 
obtain satisfactory results from this kind of instruction, he pro- 
poses to divide all the pupils into three groups. The positively 
and absolutely deaf form a group by themselves; the second 
group comprises those who have become deaf some time early in 
life but have preserved remnants of speech; whilst those who 
have same capacity for hearing form the third group. During 
the later years of schooling these two last mentioned classes 
may, however, be instructed in common. As regards the 
Nyborg School with its 75 pupils, Mr. Hansen states that he 
has elaborated a scheme, according to which the pupils are divid- 
ed first of all into 3 groups (A, B, and C,) as regards their talents 
viz., talented, mediocre and poor; these groups are again sub- 
divided, according to their ability to hear, into three other 
groups,(A, B, C,) viz.: the first can hear vowels, and are more 
or less able to hear sentences; the second are defective in hearing 
vowels; and the third group comprises those who possess a very 
defective hearing or none at all. There is made, however, a 
third division (A, B, C,) according to the capacity for speaking 
possessed by the pupils when they enter the school. This divi- 
sion is of course only approximately correct. Group A comprises 
those who when entering the school possessed a more or less 
perfect child’s speech; group B those whose speech consisted of 
broken words and phrases; and group C those who must be con- 
sidered as absolutely or nearly mute. Although there are 
many difficulties in the way of strictly carrying out these divi- 
sions in all cases, instruction is on the whole adapted to this 
classification as well as circumstances present and generally with 
good results, each pupil receiving that care and that instruction 
which his physical and mental capacities and his previous life 
demand. This leaves of course much to be desired, but it does 
at any rate point out the principle which should be followed in 
the instruction of the deaf. 
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Verwaltungs-bericht des Magistrats Zu Berlin fur das 
Etatsjahr, 1901. No.8. Bericht der stadtischen Schuldeputa- 
tion. (Report of the School-Trustees of Berlin for the fiscal 
year 1901. No. 8. Report of the school board of the city). 


In the classification of the schools of the city of Berlin, we 
find that those of the Deaf and Blind are placed under the title 
Preparatory Schools. In the present report the following article 
occurs relative to the treatment necessary for children who are 
physically defective: 

The children who for this cause cannot take part in the 
general class instruction will receive instruction at their homes. 
The respective teachers will receive an adequate salary. 

The money applied for this purpose amounts to about 10,000 
marks. 

The course of instruction for those who stammer had been 
reorganized and 2000 marks were expended for it. There was a 
principal and a supplementary course. There were 74 pupils 
who took part in the principal course, (5 classes of 12 pupils, 
and one class of 14 pupils), and there were 69 pupils in the 
supplementary course. Only boys of from 12 to 14 years of age 
were admitted, who had been selected by the school directors 
and inspectors, and had also been examined by the physician. 

The length of the principal course was ten weeks or 60 
hours, and that of the supplementary course was 40 hours. 

The time for the daily exercises was one hour, that is from 
12to 1 o0’clock. Five teachers and one physician were in charge 
of the courses, who had all been prepared according to the same 
method, and who all taught the same method. The attendance 
of the children at the school was large, and the results were 
good. 

In the principal course complete success had been obtained 
with 27 pupils, and fair success with 47. In the supplementary 
course complete success with 48, and only an improvement with 
21 pupils. There was organized besides a class for those hard 
of hearing and of little intelligence, who were taught by a teacher 
of deaf-mutes. 

From the Society for the Feeding of Poor Children, the sum 
of 3000 marks had been received, and placed at the disposition 
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of the Principal of the school for the luncheon of the destitute 
children, which consists of bread and butter, hot milk, and mush, 
Besides this income from the “Rudolph fund” of 1ro81, 35 marks 
was destined also for this same object. 

The City Schools for the Deaf: At the beginning of the fiscal 
year of 1891, there were with the Principal, 15 teacher specialists 
and 3 special teachers for manual work. As they were obliged 
in October to establish another class for articulation, they in- 
creased the number of teachers, and thus were able to have 
15 classes. 

In cases of illness among the teachers, the substitutes were 
taken from the College of Teachers, but only in case of a pro- 
longed absence on account of illness, and a supplementary salary 
was provided. The state of health of the teachers however had 
been satisfactory on the whole, so that the school had not suf- 
fered from this disturbance. 

The number of pupils which in October, 1900, was 158, in- 
creased in October, 1go1, to 178 pupils. The average number of 
pupils for each class was 12. 

Arrangements had been made for the division of the pupils 
according to their ability, in different grades, and also for the 
hours of instruction of the single pupils; The necessary care also 
was taken of the many feeble minded children who cannot keep 
up with the class instruction; as well as for those children who 
only lately become totally or even partially deaf, and needed a 
longer instruction than the others. 

The attendance had been regular and punctual, although 
there is no law for the compulsory education of the Deaf. 

The orphan Deaf of the city could find board in families near 
the school so that they were able to attend the school regularly. 
The necessary means for providing destitute deaf children with 
warm clothing for the winter was given by public charity at a 
Christmas fair. 

The necessary cooperation of the home with the school for 
the Deaf was obtained by the institution of “lessons for the par- 
ents,” in which the parents and relatives of deaf children might 
accustom themselves to the process of their instruction, and 
thus be able to help them at home. 
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The state of health of the Deaf had been good for the whole 
year. Thanks to the cooperation of the Society of the vacation 
colony, 14 deaf children had been allowed to participate in the 
vacation colony at Soolbad. 

The vacation for the Deaf was the same in time and length 
as that of the other schools. Visits to the Zoological garden 
were also arranged for the pupils, and like the preceding years, 
gratuitous tickets were provided for the baths of the city. 

The school library of about 200 volumes of the best writings 
for the young was diligently used by the pupils of the higher 
classes. 

The Deaf are allowed to observe, as in former years, all 
the national, civil, and sacred holidays. 

The fifth paragraph, concerning the graduation of the pupils 
from the school, is of special interest: 

After leaving the school the pupils can learn a trade, the 
boys some kind of manual work and the girls, when they cannot 
find work at home, are taught sewing, or other work, so that 
they can support themselves. It is not difficult to find good 
places for such instruction, for Deaf apprentices are taken 
very willingly as there is no special difficulty in teaching them as 
they can be taught orally; and there is besides a premium of 
150 marks paid by the Government to the person who has taught 
a deaf-mute a trade for a period of 4 years. The pupils however 
after leaving school continue to attend the city schools for a 
post-graduate course, and thus remain in close relation with the 
school and with their teachers. This post-graduate course for 
the Deaf consists in confirming and extending the knowledge 
already acquired in school, and in putting the pupils more and 
more in relation with practical life, and in perfecting them in 
spoken language and in lip-reading. 

The city schools for the Deaf were much visited during the 
past year by the Directors, Inspectors, and Physicians of the 
schools for the Deaf, as well as by other persons who take in- 
terest in this special branch of instr :ction. The local teachers 
also of the supplementary classes, and those who direct the 
courses for stammering, made visits to the school in the interest 
of their missions. 
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Annual Report of the Committee of the Yorkshire(England) 
Institution for the Education of Deaf and Dumb Chil¢ren, 
for the year 1g01—1902. 

This school reports an attendance of 119 pupils. A new 
school building has recently been completed. It contains a 
large, well lighted central hall with ten class rooms around it 
and a large room equipped for the teaching of cooking, laundry 
work, and dairy work to the girls. An interesting feature of the 
report is the replies to circulars sent out by the management 
making inquiries of friends regarding former pupils. 73 re- 
sponses were received. The answers to the questions relating 
to speech and speech-reading were as follows: 

Does he (or she) give satisfaction ?—Yes, 70. 

Does he (or she) continue to use his (or her) speech ?—Yes, 58, 
No, 6. 

Can he (or she) make himself (or herself) generally understood 
by speech ?—Yes, 50. No, 7 (4 of which are qualified as to 
degree). 

Does he (or she) read the lips of others speaking to him (or 
her) ?—Yes, 59. No, 2 (several qualified). 

Do you value the amount of speech and lip-reading which he 
(or she) possesses >—Yes, very much indeed, we think it 
of great benefit, &c., 60. No, not much, &c., 3. 

Does he (or she) associate with the adult Deaf and Dumb? 

_—Yes, 36. No, 13. Qualified, 14. 





Statische Nachrichten uber die Taubstummen-Anstalten 
Deutschlands und deren Lehrkrafte fur das Jahr 1903. VII. 
Jahrgang. Bearbeitet vom Koniglichen. Schulrat. I. Ra- 
domski, Direktor der Provinzial-Taubstummenanstalt in 
Posen, Posen. Bei d. Verfasser, 1903 (Statistical Notes on 
the German Institutions for the Deaf and their teachers for the 
year 1903. 7th vear. Compiled by I. Radomski, Principal 
of the Provincial Institution for the Deaf at Posen). 


This is the seventh vear since Mr. Radomski, the Principal 
of the Institution of Posen, began the publication of statistical 
notes in regard to the schools and institutions of the Deaf in 
Germany. We find in the first place an index of the teachers 
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and principals of all the schools for the Deaf in Germany; after- 
wards particular notices are given of every school and institute, 
with the number of pupils, the form of the school (day or board- 
ing-school), religion of the teachers, the date of their birth, and 
of the beginning of their career, amount of salary, etc. 

The volume is in the form of a note-book, and may be used 
as such as an aid to memory, as well as for the didactic program 
of the school. 

Among the statistical notes, the following deserve special 
mention. Of the &9 institutes now existing in Germany for the 
instruction of the Deaf, 39 are day-schools, 38 institutions, and 
12 of a mixed form (with boarding and day scholars). The 
total number of the Deaf now actually under instruction is 6607, 
divided into 674 classes with 738 teachers. The pupils divided 
according to sex, 3625 males and 2982 females. 

According to the last general census of the population, there 
existed in Germany in 1900 a total of 31278 deaf-mutes, of whom 
215 were also affected with blindness. The Deaf are thus 
divided among the various provinces: Province of East Prussia 
3663, Province of West Prussia 2661, Berlin 1328, Brandenburg 
2536, Pomerania 1835, Posen 2974, Silesia 4478, Saxony 2015, 
Schleswig-Holstein 829, Hanover 1711, Westphalia 1682, Coun- 
try of the Rhine 3621, Hohenzollern 49. 

All the institutions and schools are under the supervision 
of the Minister, exercised by special officers, there being in 
every province a Superintendent and a Director of the studies 
who supervises the work of the schools for the Deaf. 

In the course of the past year (Aug. 1901—July 1902), seven 
teachers retired on a pension on account of age, and six died. 

The course of instruction in the various schools is of 6, 7, 
and 8 years. The duration of the weekly lessons is different 
in the different schools. In 3 institutes they have 24 hours a 
week of lessons: in 13, 26; in 7, 28; in I1, 30; in I, 32; in 3, 
24—26; in 4, 26—28; in 1, 28—30; in 2, 24—31; in 2, 24—28; in 
2, 25—28; in I, 27—29. 

In the period mentioned above 17 special publications have 
been issued, of which 8 in the service of the teachers, and 9 as 
text books for the school. 
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Besides the German convention of the Teachers of the Deaf, 
there exists in Prussia also an association of educators with 





statutes and special conditions. 

Elementary instruction for the Deaf is compulsory by law 
in the following states and provinces: Schleswig-Holstein, Sax- 
ony, Weimar, Eisenach, Saxony-Coburg-Gotha, Saxony-Mein- 
ingen-Hildburghausen, Oldenburg, Anhalt, Brunswick, Bremen, 
Liibeck, Kingdom of Saxony, Denmark, Norway, Lippe. 


















Memoria del Instituto Nacional de Sordomudos correspon- 
diente al ano 1901. [Report of the National Institute for 
the Deaf (boys) for the year 1901, Buenos Aires, 1902]. 






Prof. Ayrolo, the Principal of the National Institution for 
the Deaf at Buenos Aires presents his annual report to the 
Minister of Public Instruction of the Argentine Republic, saying 
that the Institute continues to progress although its budget 
has been continually diminished. From the report we find the 
following information: During the last year (1901) the number 
of pupils was 88, and the tuition of each pupil amounted to 
about $5.50 per month. Speaking of the pupils and their mental 
condition, Prof. Ayrolo gives an interesting exposition of the 
various causes which produced deaf-mutism. Among 88 pupils 
19 are foreigners, 12 are Italian, 1 French, 1 North American, 
1 Greek, and 4 from the contiguous Republic of Uruguay. 
Among the trades, carpentry gave the best results. The school 
building had been improved by some repairs and changes. 





El Sordomudo Argentino. Revista Mensual. Organ del In- 
stituto Nacional de Sordomudos. Ano II, Nos. 9 y 10, 
Julio y Agosto de 1902. [The Argentine Deaf-Mute. A 
Monthly Review of the National Institute for the Deaf at 
Buenos Aires. Argentine Republic. II year. Nos. 9 and 
10, July and August, 1902]. 


“Historical Rectification” is the subject of a series of official 
documents upon the basis of which is demonstrated that the 
Institute at Buenos Aires was the first one in the Argentine 
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Republic for the education of the Deaf. This rectification has 
been suggested by the fact that in the Annual Report of the same 
Institute for the year 1895, it was stated by mistake that the 
Institute of Buenos Aires was opened in the year 1870, and was 
therefore the second among those of the Republics of South 
America. The official documents in regard to the commence- 
ment of the education of the Deaf at Buenos Aires show that the 
school for the Deaf was founded in that Capital in the year 1857. 

Among the other articles published in this number the 
following must be noticed: “Psycho-Physiology of the Lan- 
guage of Deaf, Idiot and of Aphasic persons,” the conclusion 
of a paper by Dr. Horace G. Pinero; “The Speech of Many of 
the Deaf,” as the principal point of accusation against the 
German system; “A Contribution to the teaching of Articula- 
tion,” by P. Kopka. (translated from the German by Prof. G. 
Ferreri); ‘Pyschology of Language,’ by N. R. D. Alfonso. 
(Translated from Italian by J. P. Diaz Gomez).—Juan A. Pla 
speaks about the utility of excursions for practical teaching, 
and L. Morzone publishes the paper read by him on the occa- 
sion of the public exercises at the end of the scholastic year in 
the Institution for the Deaf at La Plata. 

Among the reviews a minute account is given of the late 
reports of the North American institutions of Philadelphia 
(Mt. Airy) and Ohio.—Much domestic and foreign information 
show that the revived magazine takes its place already among 
the interesting periodical publications for the Deaf. 





Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland] Organ 
of the deaf-mute Institutions of Germany], 48th year, Parts 
11 and 12, Friedberg, November and December, 1902. 
“The Organization of Deaf-mute Education From the 
Point of View of Dividing the Pupils According to their Mental 
Capacity, with Special Reference to the Province of Hanover,” 
by Ch. Seel and H. Vahle. This essay passes by the general 
theoretical discussion as to the necessity and possibility of divid- 
ing the pupils, and merely endeavors to bring the discussion 
as to the realization and practical working of the principle of 
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division which will be most beneficial to the education of tlie Deaf 
as near as possible to some conclusion. The various points 
which come into question are the following: 

1. The correct and earliest possible division according 
to mental capacity. This will mainly depend on a thorough 
knowledge of the capacity of each pupil. The first year of 
schooling which is principally devoted to the laying of a solid 
foundation of the technical and phonetic sides of speech does 
not afford a full opportunity for reaching the end in view; thus. 
it must be said that the provisional division of the first year can- 
not be made definite and approximately correct till the second 
year. To make the division as nearly as possible correct, all 
the pupils should be together in one place. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the pupils of one year from the entire Province 
should be kept together in one institution, and be there instruc- 
ted for two years till the definite division is made. 

2. How shall the sign language be kept within the proper 
limits ? As it has been shown by experience that the German 
method is least able to influence the speech of the deaf in case of 
dull pupils, and that, consequently, these pupils will use the sign 
language more than others, they should be kept separate from 
the other pupils. Calling the three grades—according to 
mental capacity—A, B, and C, it will, for the purpose of limiting 
the use of the sign-language, be most advantageous to have a 
separate institution for each of these grades (A being the gifted, 
and C the dull pupils). This, therefore, decides the question 
where the pupils are to be placed after the definite division has 
been made. 

3. The classes should be as far as possible uniform as to 
the number and age of the pupils. 

4. Educational drawbacks should be avoided. Care should 
be taken that during and after the division the pupils do not 
become conscious of the fact that the basis and object of this 
division is the different mental capacity. If this is not done, the 
consequence will in most cases be that the brighter scholars 
look down upon the less gifted as “stupid ones,” and that among 
them a very reprehensible spirit of pride is fostered, while on the 
other hand the less gifted will lose self-confidence and find fault 
with their fate. 

5. Fullest possible employment of specialists. Teachers 
of the deaf should not be mere routine-men. They should con- 
stantly study the organs of speech, the physiology of speech, and 
endeavor to utilize everything new in well tried experiments; 
they should be possessed of a calm temper, much patience and 
self-control, to bear up among the many and severe disappoint- 
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ments of their calling and its many galling experiences. They 
should finally have a strong constitution and exceptionally 
strong and healthy organs of breathing and speech. Only spec- 
ialists of this character will be sure of success. 

6. The work of teaching should be divided as evenly and 
justly as possible among the different teachers and the Directors 
of the Institution, so as not to overburden the one, whilst the 
work of the other is comparatively light. 

7. There should be uniformity of instruction, as to the ar- 
rangement of the various subjects, the course of instruction 
(number of hours for each subject), development of didactics 
and methodics, due reference being had to the special capacity 
of each pupil. The uniformity of the standard of instruction and 
the constant comparison of the results will create a spirit of 
noble emulation among the teachers of an institution. 

8. Even in view of the education of the teachers with the 
greatest possible freedom from disturbing elements, it will be ad- 
visable to have two institutions. If articulation instruction is 
imparted only in one institution, the young teacher must after 
having familiarized himself with this branch, be transferred to 
some other institution, as the field for cbservation and practice 
is too small with only three so-called “A” (gifted pupils) classes. 
Moreover he would have to be employed for some time at a so- 
called “C” (less gifted pupils) institution. If there are two 
institutions with a middle (B) and upper class, (A), the first 
transfer is not necessary, but only the one to the “C” institution. 


“Albin Watzulik’s visit to Prof. Vatter in Frankfort-on-the 
Main” by K. Finkhl (Schleswig). A graphic description of the 
meeting of the two great teachers of the deaf whose methods are 
diametrically opposed to each other (Watzulik, sign method; and 
Vatter, speech method). An account of this meeting has al- 
ready been given in a previous number of THE ASSOCIATION 
Review. “ The Fifth German Congress of Deaf-mutes” held at 
Berlin in August, 1902, by H. Lehm. “The Third Meeting of the 
Association of Teachers of the Deaf of Northwestern Germany” 
held at Onabrick in October, 1902. “A New Invention,” by 
Eduard Rozsa, Budapest. A strong argument against the prac- 
ticability and usefulness of the “phonetic hand alphabet” invent- 
ed by Prof. Forchhammer (Denmark). Mr. Rozsa states in the 
name of all the adherents of the German method, that Forch- 
hammer’s invention must be termed an assault on that method, 
and should be vigorously opposed. 














CURRENT EDUCATIONAL 
LITERATURE. 


The Needs of American Public Education—By Charles 

W. Eliot, President of Harvard University. 

We present below parts of a lengthy address delivered by 
President Eliot before the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
October 3rd, 1902, and published in full in the December issue 
of The World’s Work. The speaker’s aim is to justify his advo- 
cacy, in previous addresses, of larger expenditures for education 
in the United States. After demonstrating the importance 
of providing school buildings that shall be fire-proof and capable 
of being kept in a thoroughly sanitary condition, and of employ- 
ing physicians to look after the health of the pupils and guard 
against the spread of contagious diseases, he says: 

The next object for additional expenditure is better teach- 
ers. Of course, teachers should know well the subjects which 
they are to teach; but that is by no means sufficient. Every 
teacher should also know the best methods of teaching his 
subjects. College professors heretofore have been apt to think 
that knowledge of the subject to be taught was the sufficient 
qualification of a teacher; but all colleges, as well as all schools, 
have suffered immeasurable losses as a result of this delusion. 
Of course, it is better for a teacher to know his subject without 
knowing the right method of teaching it than to acquire a formal 
method without knowing the subject; because a conscientious 
teacher, by experimenting on his pupils, may in years acquire 
a good method at their expense; but teachers who are ac- 
quainted at the start with both subject and method are what 
schools and colleges urgently need. To secure this double pro- 
ficiency means a greater expenditure on the training of teachers. 
Under the head of better teachers may best be mentioned certain 
specific desiderata such as a larger proportion of male teachers 
in urban school systems, a larger proportion of women teachers 
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who have been educated at college, and a larger proportion of 
both men and women who have received a genuine normal 
school training. All these are expensive desiderata. 

With better teachers, numerous other improvements would 
come in, as, for instance, a better teaching of literature and of 
history, and better biological and geographical instruction, these 
natural-history studies being pursued by the pupils in the open 
air as well as in the schoolrooms. I have elsewhere urged that 
all public open spaces, whether country parks, forests, beaches, 
city squares, gardens, or parkways, should be utilized for the 
instruction of the children of the public schools by teachers cap- 
able of interesting them in the phenomena of plant and animal 
life. But this means quite a new breed of common school 
teachers. The teaching of geography in the open air is a de- 
lightful form of instruction; but it requires a teacher fully pos- 
sessed of the principles of physiography, and knowing how to 
illustrate these principles on a small scale in gutters, brooks, 
gullies, ravines, hillsides and hilltops. Some nature study of this 
desirable sort has been already introduced into American 
schools; but it is not persisted in through years enough of the 
school course. There is needed much more of this sort of study, 
beginning in the kindergarten and going through the high 
school. Vacation schools can give this sort of instruction to 
great advantage. It must be confessed that it is an expensive 
kind if instruction; but this is one of the places at which more 
money should be spent. 

ee > oe a 


In order to keep good a large staff of teachers employed 
by a city or town, a system of retiring allowances for teachers 
is indispensable. It is the American practice to keep in office 
superannuated or partially disabled teachers who have served 
long and well, and to pay them their salaries until death or com- 
plete disability overtakes them. This practice is uneconomical 
and very injurious to the children who come under the charge of 
such partially disabled or senile teachers. It is considerate 
toward the few veterans, but very inconsiderate toward the 
hundreds of children whose education is impaired. A proper 
pension system gives the managers of a school system the means 
of retiring such teachers, and of replacing them by fresh, well- 
selected appointees, without causing any hardship or wounding 
any feelings. A good pension system is not expensive; for when 
an old teacher retires on an allowance the retirement will ordina- 
tily give rise to several shiftings of place, and the vacancy really 
filled is one near the foot of the scale of salaries. There is a 
pension to pay, but there comes upon the pay-roll a newcomer’s 
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salary which is much smaller than the salary of the teacher of 
long service. Pensions, or retiring allowances, would not there- 
fore be the cause of a large new expenditure, but would instead 
bring about a large increase in the competency or efficiency of 
any urban school system. 
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An incidental effect of these changes would be the develop- 
ment of departmental instruction—that is, skilful teachers would 
teach one subject through several grades, instead of teaching 
all subjects for one grade. It was in 1766 that Harvard 
College—then no more than a good high school—abandoned 
the method of teaching all subjects to one class by one man. 
The American public school system bids fair to be nearly one 
hundred and fifty years behind Harvard College in adopting the 
departmental method— a method which develops in both teach- 
ers and pupils a growing interest in their work and increases 
greatly the personal influence of teachers, because the staying 
pupils work through several successive years under the same 
teachers. Another effect of this enrichment of the programmes 
would be the postponement for every individual pupil of the 
grave decision between studies which permit access to the higher 
institutions of learning, and studies which do not. The later 
this decision can be made the better for the individual, and the 
better for the schools; because a course of study which is pre- 
paratory to all possible future routes in education is sure to be 
a better course than the poorer of two courses, one of which 
leads on to the higher institutions and the other does not. 
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Another additional expenditure which public schools ought 
to incur as soon as possible is a development of instruction in 
drawing. Drawing is a mode of expression which ought to be 
as universal as writing. There is no art, trade or profession 
in which it is not useful, and the enjoyment of life may be greatly 
increased by the habitual use of the pencil in sketching interest- 
ing objects of all sorts, natural or artificial. Time for drawing 
can be obtained in school programmes by diminishing the time 
given to penmanship. Instruction in one art will help the other, 
and of the two drawing is far the most instructive, since it trains 
the powers of observation and helps to make the retained im- 
pressions both accurate and vivid. It is an incidental advantage 
of drawing that it reinforces the teaching of geometry, and par- 
ticularly of solid geometry. The comparative neglect of geom- 
etry is one of the most curious phenomena in American educa- 
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tion, when the importance of that subject in the mechanical and 
constructive arts in which Americans excel is duly considered. 
*x* * *K *K KX 


Lastly, the schools ought to be provided liberally with all 
appliances which can improve either teaching or administration, 
and with all service which can relieve the teachers of unnecessary 
bodily or mental strains. Such appliances are books, maps, 
charts, models, diagrams, lantern-slides and electric lanterns, 
telephones, collections of specimens, physical and chemical ap- 
paratus, casts, photographs, pictures, typewriters and pianos. 
To try to teach without these aids is like trying to stop a con- 
flagration with buckets passed from hand to hand, or like start- 
ing for Chicago in a one-horse chaise instead of in the Empire 
State Express. The prevailing poverty of our schools in these 
respects is lamentable. At every stage of education, from the 
kindergarten through the university, an alert and progressive 
teacher can save his or her own time and energy by transferring 
the mechanical or routine parts of his or her work to an assistant 
who receives a much smaller compensation than the teacher. 
To save that valuable time and energy for the best work is the 
truest economy, yet this economy is seldom practiced. In both 
these respects American schools fall far below the standards of 
well-conducted commercial and industrial establishments. 

I have thus enumerated various ways in which a greatly 
increased expenditure on American schools ought to be made. 
This audience of teachers may perhaps have observed that I have 
not said a word about raising salaries. That is because I do not 
consider that direction the best one for additional school expen- 
diture. The teacher needs many other things more than higher 
pay—good light and air to work in, medical inspection and care 
for the school, all available assistance in the schoolroom, all 
useful apparatus for teaching—particularly that which appeals 
to the eyes and fingers of the pupils—relief from mechanical 
and clerical work, a better tenure, a pension at disability, and 
expert instead of amateur supervision. And on the other hand, 
the community needs to have the teacher a more intelligent, 
better-informed, robuster and gayer person, that children will 
“take to” and wish to please, and that parents will be glad to 
have visit them in their homes. 

re oe * 

The lines of asterisks above indicate parts of the address 
that have been omitted because, although of great interest to 
public school teachers, they bear little or no relation to our 


special work of teaching the Deaf. 
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The Most Neglected Pupil—By Oliver P. Cornman, In 7he 
Teacher, November, 1902. 





That the pupil properly designated as the “bright” pupil, 
as contrasted with the other two classes, the “dull” and ‘“‘ave- 
rage,” should be said to be the most neglected pupil of our 
schools and in need of sympathy for his unfortunate position or 
lack of opportunity in our educational system appears at first 
sight an absurd proposition. It would seem that on the contrary 
he is a very much favored individual, a subject rather for con- 
gratulation upon the bountiful generosity of nature toward him 
than of commiseration for his pedagogical hardships. The road 
to learning, it may be said, has been made easy for him by the 
very quality of his natural endowments, and as nearly a “royal” 
one as that road can be made. His less gifted brethren must 
toil painfully along to keep up with him at all. Some fall hope- 
lessly behind and others perhaps drop out of the march com- 
pletely, forsaking this road in early years for the daily toil of 
wage earning in the lower walks of life. Truly it would seem 
that the “bright” boy has nothing to complain of, while the mise- 
ries of the “dull fellow” are so obvious that they rightfully appeal 
to our sympathy and induce us to give him that special direction 
and assistance that his talented brother “does not need.” Yet 
in spite of this view of the matter, or it should rather be said 
on account of it, the “bright pupil” is the most neglected pupil ( 
of our schools. 

It is true that he “does not” need the same kind of sympathy 
that a defective or a sub-normal condition calls forth, nor the 
same kind of special attention that a backward pupil requires, 
yet he does need encouragement to put his talents out to 
usury, he does need the fostering care that will help him to 
fan into bright flame the spark of genius perhaps that would 
otherwise glimmer and go out. In short he does need, and 
of right should have the opportunity to develop the very best 
that is in him. That he is not accorded this opportunity by our 
graded system, an examination of the facts will show and justify 
our contention that not only is he the most neglected pupil 
of our schools, but that this neglect cannot be justified by the 
plea of expediency or economy, and least of all by the usual 
theory that it is necessary because only the majority (supposedly 
the “average” pupils) can be legislated for. If such legislation 
involves denial of “equality of opportunity to every pupil” it 
is fundamentally undemocratic, absolutely opposed to the true 
spirit of public education and positively inimical to the best in- 
terests of the State. 
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Leaving for the present the question of the “average” 
pupil and his treatment, let us compare the treatment of the 
“dull” with that of the “bright” pupil. That the former receives 
by far the greater proportion of the time and best thought of 
the teacher is well known to everyone intimately acquainted 
with our school system. This is partially due to the ease with 
which the “bright” pupil masters a course of study prepared 
for the average boy or girl, and the sympathy naturally felt 
for the more unsuccessful plodder. Moreover, even when this 
feeling is not an important factor in the determination of the 
teacher’s conduct, the fact that her professional success is most 
frequently measured by her ability to promote the dull section 
of her class, leads to the same result—letting the “bright” 
pupils take care of themselves, while every refinement of meth- 
od and a surprising abundance of patience is devoted to the 
great aim of getting the dull ones by hook or crook promoted. 
The opportunities of the “bright” pupil are thus sacrificed to 
the end of obtaining a high percentage of promotions. 

The teacher is not only encouraged in this procedure by 
the emphasis placed upon percentages, but is often directly 
stimulated to do so by the utterances of pedagogical author- 
ities and of those officially directing her work. It is not unusual 
to find in educational journals, to hear from the lecture platform 
or at regularly conducted teachers’ meetings, the direction to 
devote special attention to the dull pupils, since the bright ones 
are bound to succeed anyway. This view is frequently thus 
expressed: “Any teacher can promote the first third of her 
class. It is the progress of the lowest third that is the real cri- 
terion of her ability.” On the other hand, extraordinary success 
of a few pupils is more likely to be attributed to their own native 
genius rather than to the efforts of the teacher. No wonder 
then that the explanations of the teachers are brought down to 
the level of the comprehension of the duller pupils, while the 
bright members of the class are either patiently enduring a be- 
numbed boredom, or find vent for their natural mental activity 
in devices of their own that have to be classed as disorder and 
breaches of discipline. Much of the apathy of some pupils and 
the badness of others is thus directly traceable to the relative 
neglect suffered by the brighter members of a class. 

Not only does the sub-normal child receive the greater 
attention in the class-room, but he it is to whom the teachers 
devote so much extra time, specially coaching and instructing 
him in his deficiencies. What teacher has any surplus energy 
left for this kind of labor with the super-normal child? Yet if 
it be right for one pupil to be held up to nearly the full limit 
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of his capacity, the other should also receive the necessary 
stimulation to induce and require him to put forth his full 
powers. 


Perhaps the most striking evidence of the difference of 
treatment accorded the dull and the bright pupil is seen in the 
effort to make extraordinary provision for the former by. the es- 
tablishment of special classes and special schools, in which 
carefully selected and higher salaried teachers are given charge 
of comparatively small numbers of pupils. The curriculum also 
in such cases is generally modified to meet the pupils’ neces- 
sities, and he frequently enjoys the luxury of a manual train- 
ing denied the regular school on the ground of its expense. It 
is true such special provision is made only for the very back- 
ward or defective pupils, but the extraordinarily gifted pupil is 
just as frequently occurring a phenomenon, yet we hear of no 
analogous attempts to secure for him the special consideration 
which the exceptional nature of his case with equal justice and 
with greater reason demands. 

The writer goes on to show that the so-called average pupil 
also fares much better than the bright pupil, the course of study 
being designed to embrace what he might be expected to ac- 
complish and the periods for review, examination, and promo- 
tion timed to meet his requirements. This is commonly justified 
by the claim that the majority are thus provided for, but it is 
easily demonstrable that while the average pupils are more 
numerous than either the very bright or the very dull, these two 
latter classes taken together constitute a majority of the whole 
number, so that the school ministers effectively to only a min- 
ority. As a remedy he recommends the adoption, according to 
which best satisfies local conditions, of some one of the following 
methods of grading suggested in the report of the Committee. 
on School Organization of the New Jersey Council of Educa- 
tion: 

“(1) Yearly grading with incidental promotion; (2) semi- 
annual interval method—semi-annual promotions; (3) short in- 
terval system. Interval shorter than six months; (4) grouping 
system, organizing the class into groups with reference to 
ability, and without regard to time interval; (5) parallel course 
system; (6) providing extra teachers for special pupils; (7) 


providing ungraded classes for pupils; (8) various combinations 
of foregoing plans.” 
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In schools for the Deaf the difference in the rate of ad- 
vancement of the bright, the average, and the dull pupil is much 
greater than in ordinary schools, and the problem of grading is 
still further complicated by the fact that progress is so frequently 
irregular as regards the different branches of study. Some 
pupils, from the accident of having lost their hearing later in 
life than others, may average high in language and in those 
studies requiring primarily an understanding of language, and 
yet be very deficient in certain subjects and in the mental de- 
velopment they are intended to provide. To promote them 
under the usual method of classification means that they will 
always remain deficient in these respects, while to keep them 
back, compelling them to review in its entirety the work of the 
grade, cultivates in them habits of indifference, inattention, and 
indolence, from lack of necessity to exert themselves during a 
large part of the time, that will not only interfere with their 
future progress in school, but are in themselves defects of 
character that it should be the first and the constant aim of 
education to correct. As a matter of fact, the bright pupil of 
the lower grade seldom distinguishes himself in the more ad- 
vanced studies, or does as well after graduation as those who 
were reckoned average or dull. The discipline of hard work 
does more to determine character and ultimate advancement 
than any amount of knowledge acquired from books or teachers. 
What is needed is a system of classification that will make it 
possible to give each pupil the instruction he requires in each 
subject of the course so that there will be orderly progress in 
the several branches and all may enjoy the full measure of mental 
and moral discipline from constant employment at tasks suited 
to their ability. This is most likely to be found in an arrange- 
ment of departmental teaching that will enable a pupil to take 
some subjects in one grade and some in another. S. G. D. 





Dum-fool Things.—By Paul Piper, in Booklover’s Magazine. 


Latin is a dum-fool thing. 1 feel that way to-day. My boy 
works at Latin and he requires eighty per cent. of something to 
pass something else. I do the cther twenty per cent. myself. 
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The new French pronunciation is what puts me at a disadvantage. 
When I was a boy bonus was simply bone-us, now it is bone-use; 
but when a thing is a dum-fool thing the way you say it doesn’t 
matter. Isn’t it time that our schools waked up to the fact 
that we can get along very well over here without Latin? If 
we must have it, give us three weeks of Latin roots from an old 
spelling book and let it go at that. The teacher told me upon 
enquiry that Latin gives a boy culture. I told him in two words 
that I didn’t believe any such thing. You might as well scratch 
a boy’s back to produce culture. I know from observation as 
well as from experience that Latin produces obstinacy, and 
crankiness, and deceit, and fickleness, and hatred, and indiges- 
tion, and lying, and sore eyes, and a strong tendency towards 
profanity. I admit that Latin has its place but it belongs with 
other Roman creations now dead. If we were the least bit short 
of studies there would be some excuse, but we’re not. Put 
Julius Caesar and Cicero in the archives where they belong and 
let us translate Wordsworth and Tennyson and Abe Lincoln and 
Darwin. These younger men said something and they said it 
in fairly intelligent English. You don’t need to scrape the paint 
off a picture to interpret the artist or to pick a flower to pieces 
to appreciate its beauty. There is only one thing dum-fooler 
than Latin and that is the educational system which thinks that 
Latin ought to be taught in American schools in the twentieth 
century. 


I ran across another dum-fool thing at breakfast a few 
mornings ago. It was transitive verbs. They had gone through 
all the preliminary stages of mastication and were ready to serve. 
My little girl of a dozen years had a grammar beside her plate. 
Her eyes were swollen; her whole expression was one of much 
misery and discomfort. The sun was shining, the air was beau- 
tiful, and the morning was the kind that specially loves flowers 
and birds and children. 

“Well, my dear,” I said, “what is the matter?” 

“Transitive verbs,” she said. 

“What are they?” I asked, and her answer came in one 
long sobbing breath. She evidently had repeated the definition 
a hundred times before leaving her room. 

“A transitive verb,” she said, “is a verb which expresses an 
action, a possession, or an ownership such as either literally or 
metaphorically passes from one person or thing called the sub- 
ject to another person or thing external to the subject upon 
which it terminates.” 

“Great heavens,” I said, “let me see the book!” 
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Sure enough there it was; printed in bold face type to 
indicate its importance. 

“Well, child,” I said, “I’m glad it terminates.” 

My wife had many times before cautioned me about express- 
ing my opinion on education and religion and other abstract 
things before the children. A warning glance was sufficient. 
I didn’t say anything out loud for a minute or two, but after the 
children had gone to school I asked my wife to talk with the 
teacher and ask if the Lord’s Prayer, or the 23d Psalm, or a 
little poem from Longfellow, or Eugene Field, or something 
else beautiful and sweet could not be substituted for transitive 
verbs. 

My little girl had three pages of such tommyrot to commit 
to memory or in default of the same stay an hour after school. 
This is the twentieth century and the school is in a beautiful 
suburb of a beautiful city. 
























The lesson to be learned from the above is not that Latin 
and Grammar are “dum-fool things,” but that they may be 
taught in a “dum-fool” way. There are numerous laymen and 
some teachers who would emasculate the school course by doing 
away with all studies that require thought and effort on the part 
of the pupil. The task should be proportioned to the strength 
and the method adapted to the mental state of the child; but a 
rational course of instruction must provide for the development 
of all the intellectual faculties and in such a scheme Latin, 
Grammar, and many other subjects condemned by amateur 
educational reformers, have their proper place. The question 
should be how and when to teach them to the best advantage. 
To limit a child’s education to the Lord’s Prayer, the 23d Psalm, 
the poems of Longfellow and Eugene Field, and similar “sweet 
and beautiful things,” would be to equip him very imperfectly 
for either the intellectual life for social and business advance- 


ment. S. G. D. 


























Wanted—Men in the School System.—Editorial in The 
Teacher, December, 1902. 


In Philadelphia more than 93 per cent. of the teaching force 
ir the public schools consists of women, and a similar prepon- 
derance of women over men teachers obtains in general through- 
out the United States. The disproportion is becoming even 
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more marked. The report of State Superintendent Schaeffer, 
e. g., shows that during the year ending June, 1902, there was a 
decrease of 609 in the number of male teachers and an increase 
of 1205 in the number of female teachers in Pennsylvania. The 
causes and effects of the tendency thus evidenced should be care- 
fully studied, for the problem of inducing men to enter and 
remain in the profession cannot be neglected much longer. 
Unless some effective remedy be found, there i is danger that the 
now very small percentage of male teachers will be so greatly 
reduced that the schools will be practically under the almost 
exclusive direction and control of women. We speak of this as 
a danger without in the least implying anything derogatory to 
the merit of women as teachers, nor to the value and necessity 
of their influence in the school system. The danger is that of 
a one-sideness of training for the child. For without raising the 
question of the comparative merits of men and women as teach- 
ers, it must be conceded by everyone that they are different and 
make different kinds of impressions upon their pupils. The 
male teacher will have a certain influence upon the children that 
a woman cannot exert, and the latter will bring to bear in- 
fluences that the man plainly lacks. These influences are, to a 
great degree, complementary; the child needs not one alone, but 
both; otherwise he cannot secure the many-sided ideals and 
harmonious development that are the ideals of the whole system 
of education. We believe that the girl as well as the boy needs 
the influences of the male teachers, but however this may be, 
there can be no question but that under present conditions the 
education of the boy is too overwhelmingly feminine. 

It is undoubtedly the sense of the community that boys of 
grammar school age at least should have over them a greater 
number of men teachers. In private schools, where the selec- 
tion of teachers is dictated solely by considerations of business 
expediency, head masters are the rule and a much larger propor- 
tion of male assistants is employed than in the public schools. 
In consequence of this in some parts of the country boys are 
being withdrawn in noticeably large numbers from the public 
schools in order to be sent to private institutions, where they 
may receive the kind of training which the public schools are 
either unable or unwilling to afford. Men are so greatly needed 
in the schools, the demand of the public is so unmistakable, that 
to induce men to enter or continue in public school work has 


become one of the most important problems of modern educa- 
tional administration. 
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French Multiplication Table. 
Below is a modified form of the French multiplication table: 


2 i ¥ 


3 63 
eet 


4326 


5 vo abs 
10 15 0 % 





3 6 
3 18 a4 30 36 


“s 2 3 4 5 6 7 
14 21 28 85 42 49 
8 23 4 5 6 

5 24 82 40 48 56 


9 8 34 5 6 
18 27 36 45 5A 


10 3 40 as 8 3 100 
Ei) 2 8 4 5 6 10 O11 


2 fal « 55 6 99 110 121 


9 100 ht 3 
96 108 1p 132 144 


Several advantages are apparent. There are 66 products 
instead of 144. This is due to the omission of unnecesary state- 
ments (such as “one 5 equals 5”), and by regarding either 
factor of any product as the multiplicand or the multiplier, e. g., 
84 in the last row of products is regarded as either 12 times 7, 
or 7 times 12. 

In having pupils make the table, the prominent numbers are 
at first regarded as multipliers. Each new product is then ob- 
tained by adding the multiplicand to the product just above. 
It is easy to make pupils understand how to find 8 times 6, for it 
is simply a matter of adding one more times 6 to the 42 (or 7 
times 6) on the line above. 

The proximity of the multiplicand and the product is helpful 
in fixing the recurrence of figures in the rather easy products of 
the ten and eleven lines. In the nine line, it may be made es- 
pecially useful, for it shows very plainly that the tens digit of the 
product is always one less than the multiplicand, and that the 
sum of the digits is always nine. A reference to this curious 
fact is usually sufficient to fix the troublesome nine table in the 
pupil’s mind in a single lesson. Other advantages will be evi- 
dent upon consideration. 
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The Development of the Senses. 


The exercises for the training of sight and touch which are given at 
the Northampton school, are used, first, to quicken the perceptive 
faculties; second, to cultivate the habit of accuracy in seeing and feeling; 
and third, to discriminate, by immediately observing similarities of differ- 
ences and relations, always remembering that attention is the underlying 
condition for the proper development of these functions. 

Some of the first exercises that are given are to train the sight, as 
movements of the whole class, as running, walking, bowing, etc., and 
gymnastics of the arms, hands, face and tongue, leading to articulation, 

Colors are matched in similar and dissimilar objects as blocks, rib- 
bons, sticks, etc. Geometrical solids, blocks, and balls of similar shape 
but dissimilar size, are recognized. 

The number of spots on a block is recognized, and the pupil is re- 
quired to hold up the number of cubes to illustrate the number of spots 
on the block. 

To develop touch, a number of objects are seen, then recognized 
by touch, or a number of objects are felt then recognized by sight. 

Pieces of satin, wool, silk, plush, etc., are stretched across a hoop 
and a pupil being blindfolded, recognizes the texture, between his fingers. 

The same materials are pasted on a card and the surface is dis- 
tinguished by touch. 

Strings, loosely twisted cords, closely twisted cords, fine wire, thread, 
etc., are given to the pupils to find duplicates on a board. 

A child puts his hand on the bridge of a guitar, and tells by the vibra- 
tion which string was struck, and he also distinguishes between a slow 
and a rapid vibration. 

These exercises lead to a distinguishing of vibrations in the larynx. 
_ For older pupils, it has been found an interesting and valuable prac- 
tice to measure upon the blackboard various lengths, and with a standard 
of comparison in the mind to be able to distinguish the exact length of 
the lines—2 inches from 2%, § inches from 534, 9 inches from 10, 2 feet, 
6 inches from 2 feet 8 inches, etc. Strict attention will fix the various 
lengths in the mind. 

In another exercise, ask the pupils to turn to a certain page of a 
book, to look at the first two lines for a single moment. close the book, 
and write the lines, using capitals, punctuation marks. etc. Whole para- 
graphs may be produced in this way after a single reading. 

Many gems from literature could be memorized in a short time, if 
tried in this way. If this state of attention could be reached among our 
pupils, it would save a vast amount of fatigue, and much time would be 
secured which is too often wasted in the miscalled study hours. 

Such habits of the mind are a thousand times to be preferred to the 
carelessness of the untrained scholar who is content with a superficial 
glance and rests satisfied if the result of his observation is almost correct. 
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In giving short exercises, give them but once, as there is not the 
stimulus to attention when repetition is expected. 

In our manual classes, this applies to finger spelling, and in our oral 
classes to speech. 

If a pupil knows that a command will be spelled or spoken two or 
three times, he will not pay as much attention when it is given the first 
time as he would if he knew that the command would be given but once 
—Extract from a paper read by Miss Cooper before the Teachers’ As- 
sociation of the Council Bluffs School and printed in the lowa Hawkeye. 


National Educational Association. 


It has been suggested again, this time by Superintendent Tate, of 
Minnesota, that it would be weil to hold the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deai at the same time and place as the meeting oi the 
National Educational Association. It would be well, indeed. Not, how- 
ever, from the standpoint of the man who is apprehensive that the public 
may conclude, from the manner in which the Department of Special In- 
struction is conducted, that the country has adopted the oral method 
of educating the deaf, but from the broader view that the more the public 
knows about the work of our schools, the quicker and the more certain 
will English become the established medium of communication between 
teachers and pupils. 

It is not so very long ago since leading American educators of the 
deaf brushed aside the claims of oralism as being of doubtful value. Not 
only did they belittle its importance, but they received it with marked 
indifference. To-day all their apathy has disappeared. [Every institution 
has one or more classes in speech and speech-reading, and the condescen- 
sion of old has given way to the growing fear that unless some counter- 
acting influence is set at work, it may be thought by the public that the 
country has adopted oralism. It is altogether too late to rest any hope 
upon such a doubtful possibility. Oralism is here. It has already been 
adopted, not by one school, but by every institution in the land. Oralism 
is just as necessary to the success of the combined system as is the manual 
alphabet, and it is infinitely more so than the sign-language. Yet some 
zealous advocates of the combined system and warm supporters of the 
sign-language still contend blindly against oral work, just as their pred- 
ecessors did fifty years ago. 

What would be the status of our institutions a few years hence, if 
they should persistently refuse to teach speech to their pupils? Why, 
the results to be seen at Northampton, in Boston, Chicago, and in many 
other places, would eventually either establish new managements, or close 
their doors. Now let us ask, what would be the intellectual, moral and 
social standing of our institutions, if teachers and pupils were resolutely 
refused permission to use the sign language? There wouldn’t be any 
closing of doors or changing of managements. The constant practice 
in English would increase mental activity, encourage closer fellowship 
with our great authors, and make more simple to pupils understanding 
the beauties of literature, facts of history, and the problems of mathe- 
Matics. The deaf child who has come to understand the English 
language has by that very fact been uplifted. What were his idle moments 
before, change to busy hours, and corrupting loss becomes moral gain. 
Besides, knowing the meanings of words, deaf children, as a rule, would 
blush to put in words that which they might find easy to communicate in 
signs. English is the common basis upon which the deaf must meet the 
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hearing. It is the vernacular of the American people, and the better the 
deaf man can use and understand it, the wider open becomes the doors 
of social enjoyment, business preferment, and political independence. 

Nothing would be better than to have the convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf meet with the National Educational ‘Association, 
These matters could then be discussed before men and women who are 
unrestrained by traditional heritage, untrammeled by ties of association 
and friendship, and free from the barriers of selfishness. Just now, how- 
ever, the chances are too remote to hope for such a blessing. When the 
union does come, the sign language will be put upon its trial before a 
jury that will convict, and oralism will be convicted by the evidence of 
those who appear against it, that “speech and speech-reading of the high- 
est order are taught in combined system schools.” To commend oral 
instruction is to commend the combined system as it obtains to-day, but 
some seem to think that to couimend oralism is to condemn the combined 
system. 

There are certain deaf children who cannot learn to speak well. This 
constitutes in the minds of some the failure of the oral method. There 
are many deaf children who, after several years’ attendance at school, 
learn to sign well, and that is about all. This, by the same some, is 
probably looked upon as demonstrating the success of the combined 
systein. The term combined system is a screen behind which a man 
practicing any method can conceal or defend himself. What is needed to 
right matters is first, a proper classification of methods so that a school 
using signs will be known as such, and schools using other methods will 
be known for what they really are; second, joint meetings of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf and the National Educational 
Association.—The Mentor. 


Correlation of Studies. 


A recent article in our scholarly contemporary, The Mentor, dwelt 
on the importance of the correlation of studies. For instance, in telling 
what he knows about plant-life the pupil should be trained to use English 
with the same care as in his rhetorical exercises; his study of geography 
should be so directed as to remind him of the facts of history, of zoology, 
of politics and government, of trade movement, which he knows any- 
thing about. 

Strangely enough, to our way of thinking, the writer says that arith- 
metic is of all the common branches the hardest to bring in relation with 
other lines of study. To us it seems the one immediately practical thing 
—after reading and writing,—in our school work. The botanical develop- 
ment and geographical journeyings of a bunch of bananas are no doubt 
interesting, if skillfully presented, to a school boy, but the fact of supreme 
importance to him in this connection is the fact that three bananas can be 
bought for five cents. 

He has a healthy curiosity to know how tall he is, how much he 
weighs, how far he can jump, how long he can hold his breath. His 
inquisitiveness as to the cost of everything he sees or hears about will 
lead him to figure eagerly on data judiciously supplied by his teacher. 
The application of figures to the facts of geography and history does as 
much to clarify the situation as does the use of the scales in chemistry, 
For instance, what conception has a grammar school pupil of the straights 
of Sherman’s army at Chattanooga? But let him figure out the weight 
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of daily rations of 100,000 men and forage for 20,000 horses, of ammunition 
and clothing, and he will begin to see what the problem of transporta- 
tion means in military matters. 

If it be true that, in teaching, the pupils should be the centre around 
which facts should be grouped, then arithmetic, it seems to us, is the 
centripetal force which keeps these facts all in their proper stations.— 
Alabama Messenger. 

Our Alabama friend, as usual when it comes to considering questions 
relating to the education of the deaf, makes a correct diagnosis of the case. 
Not only do other branches of study as such involve arithmetic to a 
greater or less extent but the practical relations of life are few that do 
not require a knowledge of numbers or their manipulation. Moreover, 
arithmetic is invaluable in the teaching of language; aside from appealing 
to the interest of the child in many ways—we can hardly conceive of a 
period so early in the development of the mind that number in some 
form has not a fascination for the normal—it brings into use many 
of the common everyday phrases, and being an exact science it requires 
correctness of expression. No other study is so useful in breaking up a 
loose, shuffling habit of expression. Clear thinking precedes and in- 
duces exact statement. No class of children need the aid of the corrective 
force of arithmetic in their use of English more than the deaf. For this 
reason, if no other, we have always been an advocate of teaching English 
with numbers from the ground up.—Lone Star Weekly. 


Verbal Husks. 


“The ambition on the part of a few teach s,” says the Lone Star 
Weekly, “to cram their pupils with verbal husk. finds no favor with us. 
It is more essential that a child can use intelligently the words he knows 
than that he be possessed of a long list learned by rote.” 

In truth, the vocabulary of a deaf child early becomes one of the least 
important features of his education. When he gets into the way of using 
language, he rarely has any difficulty in acquiring all the words he needs. 
A most serious objection to the teaching of words for the sake of the 
words themselves is that it prevents the acquirement of those meanings 
and shades of meaning which become apparent only when the words 
are used in sentences with relation to other words. If he will stop to 
think of the matter, the teacher will remember that it is not once in three 
times that he is able to defire a word for a deaf child until he has seen 
the connection.—The Silent Hoosier. 


” 


The Hard-of-Hearing in Public Schools. 


The number of people in almost every community with defective 
hearing is probably larger than any one imagines. The result of an 
accurate enumeration of such would doubtless greatly surprise everybody. 
To secure reliable statistics along this line would not be an easy matter. 
The only way it can be done is by expert examination of each individual. 
That is not likely soon to be undertaken. Data are sometimes secured 
in the examination of applicants for enlistment in the army upon which 
a guess may be made. But it can be only a guess, and even that is liable 
to be far from the mark, as men who are perceptibly hard of hearing do 
not make application for enlistment, knowing that they would be rejected. 
Another thing that makes guesses upon such data uncertain is the fact 
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that there is a larger per cent. of defective hearing among the old than 
among those of enlistment ages. The difficulty of obtaining reliable 
statistics, however, ought not to discourage the undertaking. i:specially 
is it important to secure data concerning school children. Such data will 
guide parents and friends of the children in planning their future. There 
are, moreover, a number of children in the public schools whose hearing 
is so deficient as to retard their scholastic progress. They are often 
looked upon as dull pupils and eventually allowed to fall by the wayside. 
Sometimes, after thus fruitlessly spending their earlier and most impres- 
sionable years, they drift into schools for the deaf. With fixed habits, 
stolid minds and discontented dispositions, they are misfits and often 
a source of no little trouble to our schools. Had they been admitted 
earlier they might have proven shining lights in their classes. Perhaps 
every school in the country has had experience with such pupils. Ours 
has had quite a considerable. This year we admitted half a dozen who 
have almost reached the age and stature of maturity but whose mental 
development is largely a matter of the future. We are glad to know 
that at the Minneapolis convention of the National [:ducational Associa- 
tion, Department XVI, composed of teachers of defective classes, took 
steps to secure statistics of defective hearing and sight among public 
school children. A committee was appointed, who will endeavor to 
obtain necessary data from the records of the National Bureau of Edu- 
complete returns. Undoubtedly the result of their labors, 1f thoroughly 
performed, will be of great benefit—Lone Star Weekly. 





Language and Education. 


We are entirely in accord with the Mt. Airy World in the stand 
it takes that it is unfair to question the education of a person merely be- 
cause grammatical or orthographical errors are noted in that person’s 
writing. ‘The fact that a person can write in strict accordance with all 
the rules of grammar, can spell to suit Webster or the Century, andcan 
dot all his i’s, cross all his t’s, and place all commas, periods, etc., correct- 
ly, is not to be taken as indubitable proof that he is better educated, in the 
broadest meaning of the word, than one who occasionally slips up and falls 
down on grammar, orthography, and punctuation. True education implies 
more than a polish to the English language. It includes common sense, 
the ability to think and reason, to recognize and make the most of one’s 
opportunties. The use of correct English is prima facie evidence of good 
training along that line, but it not infrequently happens that one whose 
English is faulty at times has a broader knowledge, both of books and of 
people and things. In some cases lack of aptitude for a perfect mastery 
of language may be inherited, though the person may be fully endowed 
in all other respects. Such a person may attain a high standard of edu- 
cation, and if possible devise plans by which said bureau may secure more 
cation as regards other knowledge, and still be faulty in the use of 
language. 

The Companion has more than once protested against the tendency, 
in the discussion of methods of educating the deaf, to regard the ac- 
quisition of written and spoken English as if it were synonymons with 
education. Language is certainly the most facile means towards gaining 
an education, but it is only a means to an end, and there is danger, if 
we give too much attention to this means, that we may overlook or 
neglect other matters that have an important bearing on the end we are 
striving to attain—The Companion. 
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Our New In this number of THE AssocIATION REVIEW 
Departments we introduce two new departments, “Current 
Educational Literature” and “The Institution Press.” In the 
former it is proposed to reprint such articles and extracts from 
articles appearing in educational publications or elsewhere as 
may be interesting and helpful to teachers of the Deaf, though 
not written with reference to their particular work. To confine 
our study to what is being done in schools for the Deaf is to be 
less and to accomplish less than we might with fuller knowledge 
and a broader outlook. Our aims are one with those of teachers 
of normal children; our special methods are based upon general 
methods. The more we know about the science of pedagogy as 
a whole, the better fitted we shall be to adapt its teachings to the 
needs of our pupils. In our own little field there are few men 
and women who may serve as leaders in educational thought and 
action; outside there are many who have devoted themselves 
to the solution of problems similar in their essence to those that 
vex and hinder us. Should we not avail ourselves of their ex- 
perience? We believe there are those who will welcome this 
department as a convenient and economical means of doing so. 

The department of “The Institution Press” will contain 
articles reprinted from papers published at schools for the Deaf. 
Many of these sheets are edited by teachers and other teachers 
write for their columns. The contributions on educational 
topics are sometimes of much value, but they are largely wasted 
because the papers are read by few teachers outside of the schools 
from which they are issued. Through this department of THE 
REviIEW they will be given a wider circulation and a place in 
the permanent literature of the profession. 

Another innovation that we think will contribute to make 
Tue REview more interesting and valuable to teachers is the 
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publication of signed editorials by leading men and women of 
the profession. The time of many teachers is too fully occupied 
to permit the preparation of lengthy articles, but it is possible 
to put in three or four hundred words the salient points of an 
argument or an idea and, by stimulating thought and discussion, 
to contribute largely to the advancement of our work. We hope 
to receive numerous such contributions for future numbers. The 
one in this issue on “Self Criticism” will serve as a good illustra- 
tion of what is desired. S. G. D. 





Is there a single teacher of us all who does 
Self Criticism not feel a sinking sensation beginning some- 

where in the region of her throat and ending 
—well in her boots, when the principal ushers in “Mr.” or “Miss” 
So-and-So of the Blank Institution for the Deaf?’ The work 
we are doing may be absolutely necessary for the particular 
children under our charge, but oh! how far behind the third 
grade it must seem to Miss So-and-So, whose second-year pupils 
grappled successfully with far more difficult matter at the last 
Association meeting. An explanation seems like an apology, 
a statement that the class is a slow one looks like an attempt 
to shift the blame from the teacher to the children, and a sud- 
den change of program to exercises which will give the children 
a chance to do themselves justice is rather apt to end disas- 
trously, because the young mind does not take kindly to jerks. 
“There is no misery so great as the misery of conscious weak- 
ness,” and that is what we experience when Miss So-and-So de- 
parts with cordial thanks and gracious praise. 

There is no real remedy for these trials, but there is a course : 
of treatment which renders a teacher’s system somewhat less 
liable to acute attacks and directions for this treatment are here- 
with offered: 

Prepare a day’s program with customary care: it is es- 
pecially essential that no unusual preparations be made. Meet 
an imaginary visitor, who represents the best teacher in your 
line of work in your country, take her upstairs with you, seat 
her where she will be able to see and hear everything, and then 
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go to work. Straighten out your desk, which ought to have been 
attended to the night before, if you must, get your materials 
ready if it is your custom so to do, make such explanations as you 
deem necessary, and then welcome the children. When the les- 
sons begin do the very best that in you lies from period to period, 
and as you go on watch every incident of teaching and learning, 
discipline and behavior, with the eyes of that invisible visitor in 
the corner. At the end of the day, in your character of visitor, 
tell yourself, in your character of teacher, what you really and 
truly think of yourself. Conduct your class for a month in 
accordance with such changes as your visitor may have caused 
you to adopt and then entertain her for a day again. 

This treatment is warranted to help, though not to cure. 

MABEL ELLERY ADAMS. 


Public Gifts According to Appleton’s Annual Cyclopaedia, 
in 1902 the donations by wealthy and public-spirited 

Americans to educational, charitable, and ec- 
clesiastical purposes amounted, during the past year, to over 
$85,000,000, not including the $18,000,000 contributed to foreign 
missions and the large aggregate of gifts of less than $5,000 each. 
There are also excluded the $10,000,000 with which John D. 
Rockefeller proposes to endow a General Education Board, the 
$8,000,000, donor’s name not given, which will provide for the 
consolidation of Rush Medical College with the University of 
Chicago, and the indefinite sum which it is reported Henry C. 
Frick will expend in the creation and endowment of a univer- 
sity in Pittsburg that will be a larger and wealthier institution 
than the Polytechnic School for which Andrew Carnegie set 
apart $5,000,000. John D. Rockefeller gave over $5,000,000 to 
various universities and colleges. Andrew Carnegie’s donations 
to libraries and to higher educational institutions amounted to 
nearly $3,000,000. Other notable gifts were $4,000,000 be- 
queathed to the hospitals of Boston by P. B. Bingham, $4,000,- 
000 by John M. Burke of New York for a home for convales- 
cents, $4,000,000 by Mrs. Crossman Riley of New York for a 
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home for aged men, and the $2,000,000 spent by P. A. B. 
Widener of Philadelphia in the erection and endowment of a 
training school for crippled children. 

A perusal of the list of benefactions shows the high favor in 
which educational institutions are held by the wealthy, and one 
is further impressed by the fact that their gifts are, with a few 
insignificant exceptions, to universities and colleges. It does 
not appear to have occurred to any of them that the cause of 
higher education would be best subserved by better provisions 
in the primary and secondary schools. There is not one of 
these, whether public or private, that could not use to advantage 
many times the amount of money at its disposal. The appropri- 
ation the most liberal and prosperous of commonwealths can 
make for the support of its schools is insignificant compared 
with their needs. The money spent by Carnegie on public 
libraries would accomplish far more good if devoted to the 
establishment and maintenance of school libraries. Gifts of 
educational apparatus, provisions for special teachers, for the 
retirement of superannuated instructors, and numerous other 
purposes for which funds are not regularly available, are proper 
channels of expenditure for those who wish to put their super- 
fluous wealth to the best use. 

Schools for the Deaf are also deserving objects of benevo- 
lence that are almost entirely neglected. No other educational 
institutions make as large returns to society or to their pupils. 
The state appropriation usually suffices for ordinary expenses, 
but money is needed for development along many lines. With 
proper endowment they could pay salaries that would attract 
more capable instructors, could improve the industrial training, 
and could purchase books and apparatus that would greatly 
increase their efficiency. S. G. D. 





In this number of the Review we print the 
first installment of a long list of homophenous 
words. The task of compiling it has been an 
onorous one and the lady who undertook it and has so ably 
carried it to completion deserves the thanks of teachers and of 


Homophenous 
Words 
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the adult Deaf who will find in it a means of improving their 
lip-reading. The first thought on noting the great number of 
words that,so far as their appearance on the lips show,may stand 
for any one of several other words, is that lip-reading must be a 
hopeless task, but a study of the list will show that this is far from 
being the case. The fact that almost all the words similar in ap- 
pearance are very dissimilar in meaning and can seldom be used 
with the same context makes the occasions on which one who has 
learned to read by sentences, not by words, is likely to be misled, 
very rare indeed. Moreover, a review of this list with the aid 
of an expert lip-reader has demonstrated to us that many of the 
words given as similar, while having the same, or approximately 
the same, appearance so far as lip formation goes, can be rec- 
ognized, without any context, by the expression of the face and 
by certain movements of the muscles of the throat and cheeks. 
By pronouncing the words before a mirror, adult lip readers 
will learn to note these differences for themselves and thus come 
to distinguish the words more readily and cultivate the close- 
ness of observation that is essential to proficiency in the art. 


S. G. D. 





Wisconsin State The retirement from office of Mr. W. D. Park- 
Inspector er, Wisconsin State Inspector of Schools for 
the Deaf, is greatly to be regretted. The 
intelligent interest he has taken in the education of the Deaf and 
the ability and energy with which he has discharged his duties 
have won for him the respect of the profession, while the prac- 
tical results of his administration have more than justified the 
creation of this office. We learn that the new State Superinten- 
dent of Instruction, Mr. C. P. Cary, has appointed Miss Anna 
Schaffer, of Chippewa Falls, to succeed him. We extend a hearty 
welcome to Miss Schaffer and hope she will be able to accom- 
plish much good, not only for the Deaf of Wisconsin, but for 
those of other states where the experiments there being made 
are watched with deep interest. S. G. D. 











THE ANNALS STATISTICS. 


The American Annals of the Deaf for January, 1903, Vol. 
XLVIII, pp. 56 to 72, presents its usual annual tables of statistics 
concerning the pupils and teachers in American Schools for the 
Deaf present November 10, 1902. 

The number of schools increased from 118 in Igo1 to 123 
in 1902, an addition of five, of which four are day schools and 
one a denominational or private school. 

A decrease of 76 is shown in the number of pupils in school, 
the total for 1901 bring 11,028 and for 1902, 10,952. This de- 
crease is apparent rather than real, as tle West Virginia School 
with 158 pupils reported in the Igor tables, gives no statistics 
for 1902. 

The number of pupils taught speech (column A) increased 
from 6,988 in 1901 to 7,017 in 1902, an addition of 29, while the 
number taught wholly or chiefly by the oral method (column B) 
is shown to have decreased from 5,147 in 1901 to 4,888 in 1902, 
a reduction of 259. 

The number of academic teachers increased from 1,027 in 
I90I to 1,039, an addition of 12. The number ot articulation 
teachers increased from 641 in Ig01 to 664 in 1902, an addition 
of 23. This is an increase of 3.6 per cent. in this class of teach- 
ers. The articulation teachers of the country now comprise 63.9 
ner cent. of the entire body of academic teachers employed: a 
year ago the percentage was 62.4. 

The following tables give the footings of the Annals’ tables 
for the years from 1893 to 1903 inclusive, with percentages 
computed from them. (See also tables published in the THE 
ASSOCIATION REVIEW, June, 1902, p. 293 and pp. 300 and 301.) 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Statistics from the Annals. 




















| Number of pupils'/Percentage of pupils 
rht Speech | aught Speec 
Ke a | Total | Total Taught Speech | Taught Speech 
, Schools} Pupils | | | 

| Al Bi cli a | B | © 
—— - —_—_——— Ss ———- ——- | q#———_ | —_—— 
See 79 8304 4485 | 2056 | 80 54.0%|24.7% 10.96% 
T's) s.ase'es 82 | 8825 4802 2260 109 54.4% 25.6% 1.24% 
es 89 =| 9252 5084 2570 149 §=§-54.9%/27.7% 1.61% 
SORE ae 89 | 9554 5243 2752 | 166 =| 54.9% 28.8% 1.74% 
ey 9 | 9749 5498 3466 | 162 56.4% 35.6% 1.66% 
NE 6: sors 101 | 101359 D817 338672 «116 557.4% 36.2% .1.14% 
a See 112 10087 6237 4089 | 128 61.8% |40.5%'1.27% 
UN oi5 0 8.0.6::0 115 10608 6687 4538 108 63.0% 42.8%|1.02% 
Aare 118 11028 6988 5147 73 (63.4% 46.7% 0.°6% 
re 123 10952 | 7017 4888 63 64.1% 44.6% 0.58% 


A, taught speech; B, taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral Method; C, 
taught wholly or chiefly by the Auricular Method. 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Statistics from the Annals. 





| ~ Not including Industrial _ Including Industrial 





Teachers Teachers 

Year 7 | Articulation | ( Articulation _ 
Total eee = Total |___ Teachers _ 

Teachers | Percent-, Teachers a 
— Number) age faa Number | Percent- 

| , | age 
«ae 765 331 | 43.3% era erent 
ae | %84 372 | «47.4% ere ee 
Serer 835 897) | AT. % ae eee 
ere 879 ee ee 
Seer | 928 487 52.5% 1188 | 487 | 41.0% 
eer 949 530 55 8% 1253 530 | «(42.3% 
MR esascseesl| Oe 561 56.9% | 1309 561 | 42.9% 
MM ecsssscee of] 1080 588 58.2% || 1353 588 | 43.5% 
eee | 1027 641 62.4% 1885 641 | 46.3% 
OO es it 1039 661 63.9%. 1388 664 | 47.8% 








Six additional schools are reported by the Annals located 
one in Chicago, one in Racine, Wis., one in Rhinelander, Wis., 
one in Galena, IIl., one in Calumet, Mich., and one in New York 
City. One school in Manitowoc, Wis., is omitted, having been 
discontinued. 
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The foregoing tables are,in the direction and measure of the 
changes that they show, illustrated in the following diagrams: 
SPEECH STATISTICS FROM THE ANNALS GRAPHICALLY SHOWN. 


Percentage of Pupils Taught Percentage of Academic Instrue- 
Speech. tors who are Articulation teachers, 
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Pupils (A) taught speech; (B) taught wholly or chiefly the oral 
method; (C) taught wholly or chiefly by the auricular method. F. W. B. 





We regret to learn that Dr. Job Williams, Principal of the 
American School for the Deaf at Hartford, is suffering from 
ill health, and has been compelled to go to Arizona to recuperate. 
His Board of Directors has granted him six months leave of 
absence, and Dr. Gilbert O. Fay will be acting principal during 
that time. 

Porto Rico is to have a school for the deaf. A band of 
Sisters of Mercy of the Order of “Mission Helpers” recently 
sailed from New York to open and conduct such an institution 
on the island, 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 


TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


An adjourned meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf was held at the residence of Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, in Washington, D. C., on January toth, with the following 
present: Dr. Bell, President; Mr. Z. F. Westervelt, Secretary; 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Miss Caroline A. Yale, Mrs. Gardiner G. 
Hubbard, Mr. Edmund Lyon, Miss Sarah Fuller, and Mr. 
Davidson, representing THE AssocIATION REVIEW. 

After the transaction of routine business, the following res- 
olution was adopted: 

WuereEas, All American schools for the Deaf are distinctly 
educational in character, being an integral part of the great 
school system of this Country; Therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That placing the exhibits of these schools in 
the Department of Charities and Corrections at St. Louis is 
regarded by the Board of Directors of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf as a serious 
mistake, and the Board earnestly request that the exhibits of 
schools for the Deaf be placed with the purely educational ex- 
hibits and separated entirely from the Department of Charities 
and Corrections at the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition, and they 
especially request this in behalf of all the day schools for the 
Deaf, which have at no time in their history been under the 
the direction of Boards of Charity, but have from the first been 
under the control of Boards of Education. 

In consideration of the active interest she has always taken 
in the work of the Association and her contributions in money 
and personal efforts to the promotion of its objects, Mrs. L. S. 
Fechheimer was elected a Life Member, and it was directed that 
her fee be paid from the general funds into the endowment fund. 

The Committee on Summer Meeting reported in favor of 
Bay View, Mich., for next Summer’s meeting, but after careful 
consideration it was decided, on the recommendation of Western 
members of the Association, to hold it in or near Boston, to 
enable teachers to attend the meeting of the National Education- 
al Association and to avail themselves of the reduced rates of- 
fered in connection therewith. 
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The Committee on Summer Meeting of last year was con- 
tinued in office. It consists of Mr. Z. F. Westervelt, Dr. Joseph 
C. Gordon, Mr. Richard O. Johnson, and Miss Sarah Fuller. 
Miss Fuller will be in charge of local arrangements. 

After a full and careful consideration of the advisability of 
establishing a summer school, the matter was referred back to 
the committee having the matter in charge, with the request that 
it make a report thereon at the Summer Meeting and that the 
whole question be submitted to the Association at large for 
consideration at that time. 

The officers of the Association for the past year were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. They are as follows: 

President, Alexander Graham Bell; First Vice-president, 
A. L. E. Crouter; Second Vice-president, Caroline A. Yale; 
Secretary, Z. F. Westervelt; Treasurer, F. W. Booth; Auditor, 
A. L. E. Crouter. 

The following standing committees were appointed: Execu- 
tive Committee, A. Graham Bell, A. L. E. Crouter, Caroline A. 
Yale, Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, Edmund Lyon, and _ the 
Secretary, Z. F. Westervelt, ex-officio. Finance Committee, 
A. L. E. Crouter, term expires in two years; Edmund Lyon, 
term expires in three years. Necrology Committee, Miss Sarah 
Fuller and Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard. 

It should be explained in connection with the resolution on 
the St. Louis Exposition that, in adopting it, the Board acted 
on definite information that the exhibits of schools for the Deaf 
and the proposed model school would be under the direction of 
the Superintendent of the Department of Charities and Correc- 
tions, Mr. Alvin E. Pope, who has resigned his position in the 
Nebraska School to accept this office. Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, 
Chairman of the Committee on exhibits of schools for the deaf, 
states, in a communication to the Washington Star, commenting 
upon the resolution, that there has at no time been any thought 
of classifying these exhibits with the Department of Charities 
and Corrections, and that space has been assigned them in the 
building designed for the Department of Education, S. G. D. 
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NEW MEMBERS. 


The following named persons have been elected to mem- 
bership in the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf by vote of the Board of Directors. The 
list includes those elected since the last report. 


Andrews, Harriet V., 3123 Lexington Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Baer, Morris B., 15 Courtland St., New York, N. Y. 

Banford, Jessie, 86 Houston Ave., Muskegon, Michigan. 

Bretz, Marie Annette, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Calman, Henry L., 42 E. Twenty-third St., New York, N. Y. 
Cannon, Daisy M., 1009 Fifty-fourth Place, Chicago, IIl. 
Delafield, Lewis L., 1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Eaton, Mary, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Hamlin, Orpha L., 98 N. Pine Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Harrison, F. Barton, 43 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 

Herman, Mrs. Kate S., Olathe, Kansas. 

Hough, Charles M., 550 Park Ave., New York. 

Irvine, Sarah, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lee, Virginia, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Levy, Felix H., 115 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

MacVeagh, Charles, 40 E. Seventy-fourth St., New York, N. Y. 
Makemson, Ethel, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Martin, Catharine E., Clarke School, 138 Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
McGee, W. J., Washington, D. C. 

McIver, C. D., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Miller, J. H., 511 Park St., Walla Walla, Washington. 

Owen, Helen, Streator, III. 

Parker, Willard, Jr., 159 Front St., New York, N. Y. 

Pearse, Lillian B., 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, III. 

Posey, Lillie, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Root, Ettie B., Moline, Illinois. 

Rosenfeld, Wm. I., 18 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 

Schmidt, Amkea, Neuer Market 32, Emden, Germany. 

Sister Philippe de Jesus, Inst. for Female Deaf, Montreal, Canada. 
Taft, Annie E., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Taylor, Annah S., 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, III. 

Taylor, Bernice, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Thomason, Pattie, School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Campbell, Mrs. A. M., Mt. Vernon, New York, N. Y. 
Fechheimer, Mrs. L. S., 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BLANK FORM FOR APPLICATION FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF: 





1902. 





To F. W. BOOTH, Gen. Sec’y and Treas., 
7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I hereby make application for Active membership in the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


for the year 1902. 
Enclosed please find $2.00 for the year’s dues. 


Signed, 





Address, 














From Far and Near 
Graded Stories for Little Folks 


FIRST BOOK 


A Reader for younger children, compiled by the Committee on Publication 
Stories, authorized by the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, to prepares 
series of Readers, is on sale by the Publishers, 

The American edition is being reprinted in Harrisburg, Penna. 


GEORGE M. MORANG & COMPANY Limited, TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA, 
and BAKER & TAYLOR, NEW YORK, XN. Y. 


The book contains many short stories, is fully illustrated, a number of the illustra- 
tions being in colors. The paper is of the finest quality and the letter press of the 
and the binding attractive and substantial. The book will be sold to American Seb 
for the Deaf and to teachers of the deaf at THIRTY-FIVE CENTS (35 cts.) @ 0 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION OF STORIES. 
Mrs. Sytvra C. Bais, Chairman, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 4 
Sup’t WiLu1aM A. Bow ss, School for the Deaf and Blind, Staunton, Virginia, — 
Mr. GreoraGk M. TEEGARDEN, 469 Ella Street, Wilkinsburg, Pennsy)vania. 





